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HINKING workers for peace are gradually coming to 

see that the root cause of the disappointment and 

frustration which has beset the League of Nations is 
not so much the policy of governments, but the fact that it 
leaves unimpaired the national sovereignty of its members. 
More and more they are recognising that neither heroic 
sacrifice nor the most wishful thinking can turn a League of 
sovereign States into the instrument of world peace of their 
dreams. It is only when public opinion realises that it is 
national sovereignty which is the fundamental cause of 
armament and war and the real enemy which has to be 
overcome that we shall begin to approach the problem of 
achieving the great ideals which lie behind the League of 
Nations movement in a more practical and realist spirit 
than most of the leaders of the peace movement are doing 
to-day. 

A League of sovereign States cannot end war or create a 
reign of law upon earth, for three inexorable reasons. In the 
first place, it cannot alter the treaty status quo except with 
the consent of all the States immediately concerned, a 
consent which in important matters can hardly ever be 
obtained. Yet without such revision there is no chance of 
lasting peace. In the second place, it cannot restrain economic 
nationalism, and it is economic nationalism which is the main 
cause of those social dislocations that have largely destroyed 
international trade, created intolerable unemployment every- 
where, and so caused dictatorship to replace democracy 
all over the world. And in the third place, when one or 
more nations refuses to conform to a League decision 
or resorts to aggression, the instrument which the League 
must use to impose its will, at any rate against a great Power, 
is war—police war, for economic sanctions not backed by a 
willingness to go to war are ineffective. And most nations 
shrink from resorting to the terrible arbitrament of war 
except when their vital interests are engaged. 
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The League therefore has no means of reconciling differ- 
ences of opinion between its members, for it cannot proceed 
by majority decision, and if it tries to use force it must resort 
to war. No peace system can be built on foundations such as 
these. Even the proposal to create a League army or air 
force is utterly futile in the world as it is to-day, because the 
League has no power to raise by taxation the immense sums 
necessary to finance a dominant air force or army; the 
loyalty of the individual is legally owed to his own State and 
not to the League, and unanimity in providing finance or 
contingents, in appointing a commander-in-chief, and in 
agreeing on the purposes for which armed forces are to be 
used is utterly out of reach in the world of sovereign nations 
as it is to-day. The plain truth is that nothing but a federa- 
tion of nations, a federation in which the national State 
surrenders some part of its sovereignty to a common authority 
representing the whole, which alone can impose tariffs, can 
raise armies and navies and air forces, can levy taxes from 
and enforce its laws upon the individual, and which alone 
wields the powers of sovereignty within its own sphere, can 
end war and poverty or create the reign of law upon the 
earth. Even a world of socialist States would find themselves 
in as great difficulty as a world of capitalist States. If 
capitalist States tend to quarrel about markets, socialist 
States would tend to quarrel about the supplies each should 
give to or receive from the others, because of the immense 
dislocation of internal capital and employment which would 
be continuously necessary in order to make these barter 
exchanges, in sum total, balance. Until we grasp clearly 
that it is national sovereignty which is the basic cause of 
war and of our more serious present-day troubles we shall 
continue to be led up the garden path of disillusionment and 
frustration by idealists who have not thought out the only 
means by which their noble aim of ending war can be attained. 

But it is often urged that even if the League system cannot 
to-day be made to operate all over the world, the principle 
of “ collective security ”—the principle that an attack upon 
one shall be treated as an attack upon all—can still be 
successfully applied in Europe. It is now admitted that 
economic sanctions are quite ineffective for this purpose. 
Such sanctions, if universally applied by the whole world, 
might be effective at least against a small State. But they 
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are clearly impotent to produce speedy and decisive results 
if only applied by a section of the world. We have, therefore, 
to think of collective security not in terms of economic 
sanctions but of military sanctions, and such sanctions 
directed against nations highly armed for war, with aerial 
striking forces of immense power, and in which victory will 
depend upon the continuous production of immense quan- 
tities of men, aeroplanes, tanks, ships, and munitions to 
replace those which are destroyed in the wastage of war. 
The conception on which the theory of collective security 
rests is that the military power which will be wielded by 
supporters of the League will be so much greater than that 
wielded by an aggressor as to deter him from action or be 
promptly and decisively victorious in the event of war. But 
will that be so? 

While the co-operation of small States is vital for the 
success of economic sanctions, it is fatal from the point of 
view of military sanctions. Small nations such as Holland 
or Denmark or Estonia or Switzerland are liabilities and not 
assets when it comes to war. They would be almost instantly 
conquered by a modern great military Power. The only hope 
for them is to preserve a strict neutrality, and that is what a 
League applying military sanctions would probably ask them 
to do. This factor itself removes a considerable part of the 
imposing League structure of collective security. A second 
part will certainly disappear through the unwillingness of 
many of its members to incur the risk of war. If no member 
of the League was prepared to face the risk of war with Italy, 
how many will be prepared to incur it as against an armed 
Germany or Russia or Japan? This second fraction of the 
League will not be far short of all those nations whose own 
vital interests are not actually engaged, or who are liable to 
counter-attack by superior Powers. 

Any system of “‘ collective security,” therefore, in an armed 
world depends in the final analysis upon the great Powers. 
They must be the framework, and to this framework a cer- 
tain number of minor Powers may attach themselves. Who 
are the great Powers to-day? There is Russia with perhaps 
1,500,000 soldiers and 3,000 to 5,000 front-line aeroplanes. 
There is Germany with 35 divisions and 35 to §0 divisions in 
reserve—perhaps go in all—and now creating a front-line 
force of from 2,400 to 4,000 aeroplanes. There is France with 
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an army of 530,000, perhaps two-thirds that of Germany, and 
building up to, say, 2,000 front-line aeroplanes. There is Italy 
with something less. And there is Japan, again with some- 
thing less, but with a powerful navy, in the Far East. All 
these figures are necessarily of the roughest possible kind, and 
their value in war depends on other imponderables, morale, 
the capacity of the General Staff, and the industrial, food and 
raw material resources in support. 

But however we estimate these forces, one thing is clear. In 
Europe to-day the overwhelming military preponderance be- 
hind the League has vanished. How many of the great Powers 
will be behind the collective system and how many against 
it? Who knows? The United States will stay outside. So will 
South America. If it applies to Europe only will the Domin- 
ions come in? And will our own intervention be conclusive ? 
We have a good fleet—but the blockade took four years to 
produce decisive effects against Germany during the Great 
War. We may soon have an air force of 2,000 machines. But 
our expeditionary army is to-day certainly far smaller than 
the six divisions we sent to Flanders in August 1914—a 
mere bagatelle among the colossal armies now massing in 
Europe. 

Moreover, the essence of any “ collective security ” in an 
armed world must be rigid military engagements specifying 
exactly what contribution each member is to make, and the 
occasion which will call the obligation into immediate fulfil- 
ment. If there is another European war, it will not break out 
slowly, after long deliberations at Geneva. It will come even 
more suddenly than in 1914, like a thief in the night, with a 
smashing blow from the air at the nodal points of concentra- 
tion and industrial power and transport, and if a collective 
system is to give protection to its members it must be able to 
act with equal speed. 

Further, if we pledge ourselves to a system of European 
collective security, we must be amply prepared for prompt 
participation in war if we are not to let our friends down or 
to incur defeat ourselves. To make a system of collective 
security really effective in Europe we should probably not 
only have to be ready to go to war anywhere in Europe, but 
to adopt universal national service and conscription of wealth, 
because, as was shown in the last war, it is the only demo- 
cratic means of putting people in the places in which they are 
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needed, quickly, and of distributing risk and sacrifice fairly 
among all classes. 

Finally, there is the question of national and imperial 
morale, a question which recent events have tended to make 
more difficult to answer. There is no use in undertaking com- 
mitments involving liability to war, only to find a divided 
country and a divided Empire behind the Governments of 
the day. Increasingly, the continent of Europe and the Far 
East seem to be aligning themselves for a new war of religion 
between Communism and Fascism. British public opinion is 
certainly not prepared to go to war for either. Both are based 
upon the subordination of the individual to the omnipotent 
Moloch State and the party which controls that omnipotent 
State. Both substitute the duty of obedience to authority for 
the responsibility of the free citizen as the foundation of the 
State. If this alignment develops there is certainly no possi- 
bility of national unity by undertaking obligations which bind 
us to go to war for either of these systems. There is only one 
thing that this country or the Empire will then fight for with 
substantial unity, and that is for the defence of the system 
of free institutions represented by the British Commonwealth 
system and any democracies which may be associated with it. 

Does this mean that we must abandon the League alto- 
gether? Certainly not. The League has done and can con- 
tinue to do an immense amount for mankind in bringing 
nations together, in making them understand one another, in 
securing publicity for all sides in a dispute, in breaking down 
prejudice, in prompting social reform of every kind. Its 
record in these respects is very remarkable. Where it has failed, 
and must always fail so long as it is a League of sovereign 
States, is when it attempts to use force. The function of the 
League, so long as power and sovereignty reside in the 
member States, is to act as a moral and not as a coercive 
agency. In point of fact, as a League, it can only exercise 
moral influence. As Lord Halifax said recently in the House 
of Lords: ‘The League has responsibility but not power.” 
That is precisely the vice of the Covenant to-day, for power 
alone has responsibility, and power rests, not with the League, 
but with the member States. The League has neither army 
nor navy nor air force, nor the means by which it can raise 
them. When the question of using force arises, it is the nations 
which must decide, and the League, as such, must stand aside. 
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When the member States are ready to transfer to it part of 
their own sovereignty it will have power commensurate with 
its responsibility. They are not so ready to-day, and the 
sooner the dangerous and dishonest pretence is abandoned 
that peace can be maintained in a world of discordant and 
armed States by the automatic and compulsory obligation to 
use force under Articles X and XVI of the Covenant, the 
sooner will the League, shorn of its coercive functions, 
recover that immense moral influence which would come from 
universal membership. 

But we are still left with the problem of security. If there 
is no means by which we can ensure peace by assuming 
universal and automatic obligations in a world of sovereign 
States, and especially a world of sovereign States as divided 
in purpose and ideal as the world of to-day, how are we to 
proceed? As I see it, the practical problem which confronts 
us is twofold. First, even if there is no automatic way in 
which to ensure universal peace is there any considerable area 
of the world in which we can obtain peace and make effective 
the ideals of the League? And, second, can we preserve democ- 
racy and free institutions in that part of the world which is 
still faithful to them as against the attacks of dictatorship 
both from within and from without ? Those are the limits of 
attainable ideals at the present time, and if we try to go 
farther we may lose both. 

Perhaps the most vital question in the world to-day is 
whether free institutions, with all they have meant for civilisa- 
tion and the spirit of man, can survive. The most ancient 
struggle of history, the struggle between authority and free- 
dom, which we thought finally won in 1918, is once more upon 
us, and in a more dangerous and insidious form than ever. To 
the idealist, as to the authoritarian, the short cut to an end by 
dictatorship is always attractive. A nation can be quickly 
regenerated and restored to influence in the world by a 
discipline and an enthusiasm imposed from above. The 
socialist goal whereby the earth and its fruits are exploited 
and distributed for the benefit of all can be achieved almost 
overnight by a resolute minority using dictatorial power 
ruthlessly. Even the League of Nations enthusiast is inclined 
to believe that the supreme ideal embodied in that institution 
can be established better by resort to war than by the 
slower processes of reason, understanding and goodwill. 
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But all history shows that those who resort to the short cut 
of violence, dictatorship or war as the means of imposing 
their own ideals fail, in the long run, because they undermine 
in the citizens the highest functions of man, the capacity for 
independent thought, initiative and decision. 

The ‘greatest achievements of the human spirit, the 
highest levels of civilisation, have invariably been reached by 
those democratic societies which have been able to combine 
individual freedom and responsibility with national dis- 
cipline and obedience to law. So to-day the supreme issue is 
whether a sufficient abatement of national sovereignty can 
be made to make possible the beginning of a federation of 
nations and whether the reconciliation of individual liberty 
with the socialist ideal can be effected by democratic process, 
or whether we plunge into the devastating destruction which 
will end anarchy by empire and the domestic crisis by the 
triumph of Fascist or Communist dictatorship. There are 
those who believe that nationalism will not surrender its 
absolutism or property or its excessive rights except to a 
dictatorial violence which will destroy the human spirit. 
But those who believe in a free humanity will cling to the 
faith that these things can be best and in the long run most 
quickly accomplished by the processes of free government. 

It is only the democracies, too, which during the slow 
transition to federation are likely to preserve peace and the 
ideals of the League among themselves. If the major democ- 
racies choose, there are already in existence two systems 
not based on a compulsory and automatic obligation to use 
force, but none the less possessing force as the ultimate 
defence of their own freedom, which can be made the basis 
both for peace and the preservation of free institutions over 
between a third and a half of the globe. For 110 years the 
Monroe Doctrine has given to all the nations of North and 
South America the opportunity to develop along their own 
lines, because it has been known that political interference 
in the North and South American continents would be 
regarded as a hostile act by the United States. The United 
States has not interfered in the internal affairs of the 
American Republics, save in Central America when there has 
been a breakdown of order. But the Monroe Doctrine has 
been sufficient to prevent interference from Europe or Asia 
and so to create the beginnings of the reign of law there. 
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Since the middle of the last century the old British Empire 
has become more and more like the Monroe system. There 
has been a steady growth both of individual liberty and of 
national autonomy within it with a similar security against 
interference from without, because it was known that inter- 
ference would be regarded as a hostile act by Great Britain. 

These systems are clearly in transition. To meet the needs 
of the modern world they will have to develop. In the first 
place, if some way could be found by which the American and 
the British systems could co-operate, liberty and peace would 
be secure over at least half the globe. In the nineteenth 
century there were wars but no world wars, because no war 
could be a world war in which the world-wide British Empire 
was not engaged, and no European or Asiatic State, at that 
time, was prepared to challenge the paramount British Navy. 
This system for giving some stability to the world has broken 
down because Great Britain alone is no longer strong enough 
to maintain it. But if the British and American systems 
were to agree on a common sea policy, there would be no 
world war, for no State or group of States, however powerful, 
would dream of challenging, simultaneously, the gigantic 
resources they control. This solution is at present out of 
reach. Great Britain is still too entangled in the politics of 
Europe, the United States too wedded to isolationism, to 
make discussion profitable. Great Britain has to abandon 
the illusion that she can keep the peace in an armed Europe, 
and the United States has to realise that the only lasting 
basis for her own peace is a control of the seas by the 
free peoples, which it is only possible for her to establish in 
association with the British Commonwealth. 

But the situation is changing in another way. The Monroe 
Doctrine no longer depends upon the United States alone 
nor the security of the British Commonwealth on Great 
Britain alone. They produce the big navies and air forces. 
But the South American Republics and the Dominions are 
now in a position to contribute not only to their own defence, 
but to the security of the system of which they are part. 
Moreover, as both recent meetings of the Imperial Conference 
and of the Pan-American Conference have shown, each 
system is developing methods of its own for settling disputes 
between their members by pacific means. 

Finally, is it not conceivable that within these zones of 
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stability and freedom the first substantial steps towards 
reducing the barriers to trade and migration might be taken ? 
It is often said that political stabilisation must precede a 
relaxation of economic tension, that nations will not lessen 
their efforts to be self-sufficient, or assist the recovery of 
others, until the risk of war and aggression has lessened. 
Within or between the great stabilised zones of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and the American Monroe 
System there is no serious risk of war, the units between them 
produce every kind of foodstuff, raw material and manu- 
factured article, tropical and temperate. May not they be 
the first to stabilise currencies and relax those barriers to 
trade and movement which are the greatest cause of social 
unrest, dictatorship and armament to-day, and so show the 
world the road to prosperity as well as to peace ? 

But if we are to give stability and security to the demo- 
cratic world, to realise the ideals of the League of Nations 
among the like-minded nations of the British and American 
systems, adequate military, naval and air strength is essential. 
In the modern world of armed sovereign States, war, if it 
comes, will catch the unprepared at a hopeless disadvantage. 
If there is one lesson the General Stafis have learnt it is the 
disaster that inevitably follows a protracted war. The next 
war, if it comes, will be designed to be a quick war, to over- 
come the resistance of the other side by a few weeks of over- 
whelming and irresistible attack. The General Staffs will 
only consent to war when there is a reasonable certainty of 
speedy and decisive victory. If the democracies are to make 
themselves secure against attack, to ensure that the great 
oceanic system around which they live cannot be broken up 
in detail by force, and are in a position to negotiate freely 
about such things as colonies and economic reconstruction, 
they must be strong enough and united enough to convince 
the dictatorships that attack on them cannot succeed. In a 
world of armed dictatorships to be weak is to invite coercion 
in power diplomacy and defeat in war. To be strong is not 
only to give security to free institutions but to give support 
to France and Belgium also and to exercise a great influence 


for peace in Europe and Asia as well. 
LoTHIAN. 


GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY. 
A GERMAN publicist writing in an English periodical 


on his country’s foreign policy must be pardoned for 

emphasising, at the outset, two facts which he con- 
siders important: first, some of the views put forward by 
him are likely to differ from those held by his readers ; and 
second, the subject discussed is one with which he—being 
German—is better acquainted than most other people. My 
subjoined remarks should thus be regarded as an honest 
attempt to state the facts as they really are and to prepare 
the way for a mutual understanding and for permanent friendly 
collaboration between the German and British peoples. 

No thinking and fair-minded observer can deny that 
some important lessons can be learned from a study of the 
past, even though it is true that the situation as it now is 
is in many respects different from what it was in 1914. 

This remark, of course, also applies to the dictated peace 
of Versailles and to the attitude which some Powers have 
adopted until recently (and, to a certain extent, still adopt 
to-day) towards Germany. Let me assure my readers that 
the present Germany is unthinkable without the sinister 
background created by that “treaty.” It is wholly due to 
the unprecedented denial of elementary justice, to the methods 
of violence, and to the undisguised attempts at the permanent 
humiliation of a great people which had made a heroic stand 
against a world of enemies for four years, that Germany has 
regained the strength which enabled her to re-establish her 
position as speedily as she actually did. For nearly eighteen 
years she was without the means of successfully defending 
herself against the ever-present menace of powerful coalitions. 
Political decisions affecting Europe were either made against 
Germany or without her. Now, however, our country has 
regained, through her own action, the status she had lost. 
The period initiated by Versailles has come to an end. 

It is well known that Germany has also made her return to 
Geneva conditional upon the severance of the League Coven- 
ant from the Versailles Treaty. Germany has once more 
become an important factor, and European politics can no 
longer be carried on without her. This change is an historical 
event of first-class significance; and the consequences result- 
ing from it must be proportionate to the extent to which 
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other countries had based their political calculations upon a 
state of things in connection with which Germany simply 
did not count. No unbiased historian will acknowledge the 
charge that Germany, by acting as she did, “ broke the law.” 
Every nation has the sacred right to enjoy unrestricted 
freedom within its own boundaries. The decisive steps taken 
by Germany are justified because they were directed against 
the injustices embodied in the Versailles Treaty or were 
prompted by the failure of other Powers to carry out promises 
solemnly given by them, or were meant to protect the safety 
of the country. She has merely altered, within her own 
frontiers, the conditions created by the “ treaty,” and has 
re-established her full sovereignty. She has been accused, 
more than once, of an intention to take aggressive action 
outside those boundaries; but nothing of the kind has 
happened or will ever happen. Whatever problems there are, 
they are such as can be frankly and openly discussed. 
Before explaining the objects aimed at by Germany’s 
foreign policy, I shall briefly describe the present state of 
Europe as seen through German eyes. We are by no means 
surprised to observe that the re-establishment of our sov- 
ereign status has given rise to resentment and dissatisfaction 
elsewhere. We know our thousand-year-old history. Its 
ups and downs, and the foundations on which it rests, are 
familiar to us, more especially the Bismarckian era, the rise 
of Prussia, the jealousy with which other Powers witnessed 
her ascendancy, the foundation of the Second Reich, its 
greatness and its collapse. Our fight against the “ war-guilt 
lie” has given us an intimate insight into the rivalry among 
the European Powers, the tendencies that manifest them- 
selves, and the complications to which it leads. We know the 
great difficulties we have to overcome in order to safeguard 
the independence of our nation and to provide the means 
that will secure our future progress. We fervently wish to 
see the Third Reich taking its legitimate share, as a powerful 
factor making for peace, in the work of European collabora- 
tion and consolidation, and to do so as the result of peaceful 
negotiations with the other Powers. But we are also resolved 
to follow unswervingly our Leader, who, discarding obsolete 
and dishonest methods of negotiation, proceeds from one 
determined action to another, because he realises that the 
innumerable speeches made at international conferences 
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have obstructed rather than opened up the road that will 
lead to a better future. Such is, briefly stated, the attitude 
which the German people take up towards the political 
events of the past few years and towards the aims which 
their Government has openly proclaimed. 

What, then, are the resistances that have to be overcome ? 
What are the conditions that must be put right before 
Germany can obtain the recognition that is due to her and 
before the political and military antagonisms in Europe 
can be replaced by a lasting pacification ? 

In 1919 France appointed herself the leader of a group of 
countries whose aims are the perpetuation of the conditions 
created through their victory in the war, the suppression of 
Germany and her former allies for as long a time as possible, 
and the establishment of a system of alliances thinly disguised 
by being somehow associated with the League. The slogans 
used to that end are “security,” and “the sanctity of 
treaties.” Thus, France has for a long time been the chief 
and the most powerful opponent of a Germany which desired 
to replace the shackles of Versailles by freedom and equality 
of status. Through her invasion of the Ruhr (1923) she 
nearly succeeded in bringing about the complete collapse of 
our country. The methods subsequently employed by her, 
although less rigorous to all outward appearance, were none 
the less successful. The stipulations of the Versailles Treaty 
and the possibilities inherent in the Geneva institution were 
utilised by her with consummate ability. No wonder, there- 
fore, that those elements in Europe and elsewhere who 
advocated different methods of dealing with Germany found 
themselves in a difficult position. When Germany tried to 
steer a clear course between her impossible reparation 
burdens and political difficulties of every kind, Italy pursued 
a policy of her own and showed a good deal of understanding 
for Germany’s efforts. The political and economic relations 
between Germany and Soviet Russia were satisfactorily 
arranged by the treaties concluded first in 1921-2 and then 
in 1926. In those years Germany tried to differentiate between 
the Soviet State and Bolshevism, Great Britain amicably co- 
operated with France, but evinced at times a certain under- 
standing of Germany’s demands and vital interests, although 
she never committed herself definitely nor ever gave a really 
new impulse to the policy pursued by the European countries. 
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That was the period when Germany was a member of the 
League and when some occasional attempts were made to 
ease the Franco-German tension by direct contact. Finally, 
the reparation issue ceased to be practical politics. The 
setting up of the Disarmament Conference made it necessary 
to tackle the problem of armaments. Germany found herself 
compelled, in October 1933, to withdraw from the League 
because her claim for equality of status continued to remain 
unsatisfied. But a really new chapter in history was initiated 
on April 17th, 1934, when M. Barthou, France’s Foreign 
Minister, took upon himself the responsibility for his country’s 
definite refusal to discuss with Germany the question of arms 
limitation. He then started to strengthen the system of 
French alliances by extending it to Italy and Russia. The 
consequences resulting from M. Barthou’s grave step made 
themselves felt forthwith. Germany, by a series of quick 
decisions, resumed her sovereign status in full. Italy, promp- 
ted by her new friendship with France, proceeded from the 
“Stresa front” to Abyssinia. Soviet Russia joined the 
League. Thanks to her unrestricted rearmament policy and 
to the vigour with which she allowed Bolshevist propaganda 
to penetrate a number of European countries, she began to 
exercise a sinister influence everywhere. Through the in- 
strumentality of a whole series of pacts, she became, in 
1935, the military ally of France and Czechoslovakia. Pro- 
minent French politicians declared that they would make an 
alliance with the devil himself to strengthen the anti-German 
front. One French Government after the other declined to 
fall in with the German Chancellor’s offer to start upon 
direct negotiations for a mutual understanding. 

Thus, a new page may be said to have been opened once 
more in the book of history. The chief antagonist to National 
Socialist Germany is now Soviet Russia instead of France. 
Just as that country dictates the pace at which the armament 
race is to proceed, so she has made the politics of France and 
those of a number of minor States dependent upon her own 
wishes, which are highly detrimental to the prospects of 
European pacification. Great Britain has been content, 
generally speaking, to take up the position of an observer, in 
so far as these changes are concerned. Her attention has been 
fully occupied with the consequences resulting from Italy’s 
conquest of Abyssinia, with the future destiny of the League, 
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with the maintenance of her Mediterranean position and 
with other Imperial interests. In view of the fateful develop- 
ment of European politics, she is now trying to find—as her 
Cabinet Ministers and her Press have informed us—a “ new 
line.” In conformity with her traditional policy, she has 
acted as a mediator between Germany and France. She 
wants “ to reconcile Germany and France.” She has there- 
fore taken the initiative in the calling together of a Conference 
of the five ex-Locarno Powers, which is to take place in the 
autumn and which is to endeavour to replace the original 
Locarno pact of 1925-6, now lapsed, by a “ Western pact ” 
consisting of the same Powers as the former. This new under- 
standing is to serve as the starting point of a general Euro- 
pean pacification and is to do justice to the altered conditions. 
What, then, is the attitude of Germany towards these plans ? 


No man in all the world upon the past has power, 
What has been has been, and you’ve had your hour. 


These words should be remembered by all those who 
regret, for one reason or another, the development I have 
just sketched. Germany has done all she could to make it 
take a different course. Her repeated proposals for a limita- 
tion of armaments and for the organisation of peace have 
been rejected or misinterpreted or shelved. Hence, a new 
situation was bound to arise. Germany has adjusted herself 
to it. She reckons with the faits accomplis and knows that 
they cannot easily be reversed, She has no alternative but 
to continue vigorously in the pursuit of her old aim, even 
though the position has become more difficult than it was. 
She is willing to try “a new start.” She certainly is no 
believer in any kind of isolation, either splendid or otherwise. 
She desires to co-operate with all Powers that stand for 
justice and order and are inspired by an honest love of 
European peace, just as she is now doing with Italy, Poland 
and many other countries. For that reason, she has gladly 
accepted the invitation to join the Five Power Conference 
which is to draw up the proposed ‘‘ Western pact,” and is 
taking part in the necessary diplomatic preparations. Just 
as the fundamental principle underlying the first Locarno was 
sound (even though Germany’s acquiescence in a unilaterally 
demilitarised zone turned out to be a sacrifice made in vain), 
the plan for the establishment of a lasting peace between 
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the Western Powers and Germany continues to be a highly 
desirable object. If it materialises it will conform to the 
contention always expressed by Germany that peace cannot 
be secured under the guise of a deceptive “ collectivism ” 
through universal and complicated pacts (perhaps not always 
intended to be honestly kept), but only step for step by 
sincerely meant understandings between the parties directly 
concerned. 

Now that Article 16 of the League Covenant has proved a 
failure, the latest slogan adopted by the anti-German forces, 
in addition to “ collectivism,” is “ regional.” When we study 
the proposals put forward by the “ regional politicians,” we 
are forcibly reminded of the tricks played by conjurers. It 
is quite inadmissible, under present conditions, to look upon 
the whole of Europe as a “ region.”” Even less is a “ region ” 
an arbitrarily conceived unit composed of geographically 
distant countries, within which some of the latter describe 
themselves as “‘ interested ”’ in one another, possibly for the 
sole purpose of attacking some outside country at a moment 
they may think fit, or for that of permanently menacing it 
by their superior military strength and of obstructing its 
development. Just because Germany’s view on these matters 
is fundamentally important to her, she will not abandon it 
under any circumstances. 

To my mind, it will serve no useful purpose to continue the 
discussions regarding “ the indivisibility of peace ” or similar 
deceptive formule. What is now going on in Europe, to the 
detriment of general prosperity, is a senseless race for arma- 
ments and the preparation of an “ indivisible war.” It is of 
the utmost importance to ensure that those forces in Europe 
which strive after orderliness, honesty and progress should 
employ new and improved methods to settle their mutual 
relations. Attempts to add to the existing pacts by patch- 
work or to modify certain articles of the League Covenant 
by resolutions would likewise be useless. It would be far 
better to create something really new and to employ novel 
methods for that purpose. This applies, among others, very 
forcibly to the quickest and most terrible of modern weapons 
—the air arm. Let us therefore establish lasting peace in the 
western parts of Europe along clear and simple lines com- 
prehensible to everybody and use it as a starting point for 
further action at a later date in other parts. No other projects, 
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nor any plan for the reform of the League, should be mixed 
up with this scheme for the pacification of Western Europe 
or be made essential conditions to be fulfilled before it can 
materialise. Whatever useful features such plans may contain 
can then be turned to practical advantage all the more 
quickly, the more completely the direct and permanent 
understanding between Germany, Great Britain and France 
has been established as the Magna Charta of European 
politics. To sum up: No decisive progress can be made in 
the real pacification of Europe unless and until there is a 
lasting peace between the three Powers. named, joined by 
Italy, Belgium, and—if desired—the Netherlands, all this 
quite apart from the possibility of Germany re-entering the 
League, or the limitation of armaments (a matter which 
Germany continues to regard as highly important), or the 
necessary economic and financial rearrangements. 

My readers are certainly aware of Germany’s attitude 
towards the problem of Bolshevism, the most important one 
in the domain of foreign policy. (As regards her home policy, 
Bolshevism has ceased to be a problem affecting Germany.) 
I may refrain, therefore, from going into all the details 
concerning it. I know that many Englishmen view these 
matters in a way differing from our own. You have your 
own “democracy” and are rightly proud of it and its 
achievements. You have your own history, your particular 
frame of mind, your unique geographical position. We Ger- 
mans are differently situated in all these matters. Whatever 
tendencies, forces and developments originate on the European 
continent affect our country to a far larger extent than they 
affect the inhabitants of the British Isles. We have no 
“‘ world-political ” interests similar to those of the British 
Empire in Asia or elsewhere, which we might otherwise have 
to take into account when dealing with the present politics 
of Soviet Russia. Above all, however, we have our own 
experience as regards Bolshevism. During the winter months 
of 1918-19, civil war was rampant in our big cities and 
industrial districts. In November 1923, when M. Poincaré 
triumphantly announced before the Chamber of Deputies 
that the separation of the Rhineland from Germany was 
merely a question of time, M. Zinoviev thought that the aims 
of Bolshevism in Germany were approaching their realisation. 
That danger was overcome at the eleventh hour. Nine years 
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later, Communism—working in close association with Moscow 
and in obedience to instructions received thence—had again, 
under the burden of reparations, become so strong that only 
the historical events of January 30th, 1933, averted the 
deadly menace. I therefore ask my British readers to look 
upon the problem of Bolshevism from a different angle than 
do those who indulge in the often-heard superficial discussions 
on “the efficiency of the Bolshevist menace.” As regards 
our country and everything sacred to us as a nation, a 
Christian people, a partner of Western civilisation and an 
ordered economic unit, Soviet Russia as a State has become 
the conscious champion and advocate of aggressive Bol- 
shevism far beyond her national frontiers and therefore our 
most outspoken opponent. 

Conversely, a strong National Socialist Germany exercises 
a large power of attraction upon other countries and has thus 
become the biggest obstacle to the Bolshevisation of, let us 
say, the continent of Europe. This is the plain and naked truth. 
How can anyone believe that any formule devised at Geneva 
or the machinery of any paper pact can bridge this difference? 
Germany has offered—in addition to the Western pact—to 
conclude additional pacts of non-aggression with all her 
neighbours. She continues to be a signatory of the Kellogg 
pact; and, above all, her Leader and Chancellor has 
repeatedly given expression to his firm conviction that the 
use of violence as an instrument of politics must be eliminated 
for ever from the dealings of one nation with another. I 
therefore venture to hope that—in contrast with what 
happened during the past two or three years—the traditional 
friendship between Great Britain and France will not induce 
the former country to pursue unrealisable aims in connection 
with future “ collective ” pacts. Instead of carrying on such 
a “negative” policy, a “ positive” one should be pursued, 
i.e. vigorous efforts should be made to conclude understand- 
ings with Germany regarding all those points in which both 
countries see eye to eye, in so far as guarantees of peace are 
concerned. 

For the rest, the Spanish civil war and the dangerous 
developments in France’s home policy (where the Communist 
party, playing the game of Moscow, in order to conceal its 
true aims, temporarily parades in patriotic guise, so that it 
may in the end’secure its own ascendancy over the other 
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parties of the Left and over the State itself) will and must 
continue their work of enlightening the nations, including, 
as we hope, France herself. At any rate, those in charge of 
Germany’s foreign policy find that the recent events in Spain 
and France have confirmed their warnings sooner than they 
thought. The German Government will continue to do every- 
thing in its power to save Europe from Bolshevisation. It 
will organise the military position of the country in such a 
way that it can successfully withstand any attempt upon 
national security on the part of Soviet Russia or of the forces 
allied to her. 

The political relations between Germany and the countries 
just enumerated are influenced by the fact that one of the 
latter—Austria—is a German State, whilst the others either 
contain or administer a larger or smaller population of 
German stock. Those engaged in anti-German propaganda 
have assiduously spread an allegation, which is unfortunately 
looked upon as true by many of the uninformed, to the effect 
that the new Germany is inspired by “‘ Pan-German ” motives 
and intends, once “ peace in the West ” has been established, 
to attack those countries or to enforce their union with the 
Fatherland. 

’ Being a German, I would naturally like to refute so 
malicious or stupid an accusation ; but lack of space prevents 
me from doing so. All I want to say in reply is that those who 
wish to express an opinion on the problem here involved 
ought to be acquainted with the thousand-year-old history 
of Germany. If they are, they must know that the history of 
the European continent was, at some period, the history of 
Germany, and that the frontiers subsequently created through 
partitions, through the marriages of ruling princes or their 
relatives, through migrations, through the cultural opening up 
of newly acquired territories, or through religious wars and 
wars of conquest, never included the whole body of the Ger- 
man nation. A well-known British politician has stated it as 
his opinion that “ Versailles,” thanks to the application of 
the principle of national self-determination, has drawn “ the 
best frontiers that can be drawn between the peoples of the 
European continent.” Although this statement, in so far 
as it applies to Germany and to people of German stock, is 
absolutely wrong, she has nevertheless acknowledged the 
present frontiers. A war for the purpose of altering them by 
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force of arms would be so incredibly foolish that Germany 
should not be accused of contemplating it. That has been 
emphasised by Herr Hitler more than once. This matter, of 
course, has nothing to do with the relations that exist between 
the Reich and the persons of German stock beyond the 
German frontiers. Germany will never renounce the right to 
feel that these people are linked to her as a State and as a 
nation by special ties. She will always take a sympathetic 
interest in their fate, just as every Englishman, every French- 
man, every Italian would do in an analogous case. It is 
impossible to believe that a policy on the part of other 
countries which aims at the suppression of those of their 
citizens who are of German stock can fail, in the long run, to 
affect the relations between the Reich and them. Moreover, 
when those frontiers were drawn in 1919, it was done—for 
various reasons—in a most arbitrary manner, so that the 
German Government will never waive its right to enter upon 
peaceful negotiations with the Governments concerned for 
the purpose of modifying conditions which, if left unaltered, 
would become a menace to peace. This is the explanation 
of the importance which Germany attaches to her relations 
with the countries named. 

As to the details, they are different in each case. In so far 
as Austria is concerned, we have to deal with the relations 
between two German States. By means of direct negotiations 
it became possible a short while ago to dispel the existing 
misunderstandings and to replace them by a lasting under- 
standing. At the same time it has become obvious that the 
plan for the economic organisation of Central Europe without 
Germany, of which we have heard so much, is impossible of 
realisation. As to Czechoslovakia, it must be remembered 
that the terms of the treaty of September roth, 1919, which 
was the essential foundation for the setting up of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, have been ignored and that not less than 
3,500,000 persons of German stock have been made subject 
to discrimination and to grave moral and economic distress. 
It is interesting to note in this case that the increase in the 
strength of the German Reich has apparently caused the 
Prague Government to realise more and more that the policy 
hitherto adopted must be altered. We hope that these reflec- 
tions will make further progress and that they will be followed 
by practical deeds. As regards Lithuania, we are mainly 
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concerned with the German Memelland. In this case, too, 
the fact that Germany’s strength is increasing has caused 
the counsels of moderation to gain ground. In both instances 
this change would have taken place even sooner had it not 
been for the influence exercised by Moscow. Lastly, as far 
as Poland is concerned, the position is this. Although the 
existing frontier is gravely detrimental to German interests, 
although the far-reaching encouragement given to the Polish 
port of Gdynia on the part of the Government is a serious 
and lasting menace to the German inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring port of Danzig, and although the position of the 
German minority is not yet what it ought to be, normal and 
neighbourly relations have been in existence between the 
two countries since the conclusion of the 1934 agreement. 
The efforts made by France to disturb these improved rela- 
tions by means of gigantic new credits for rearmament and 
to induce Poland to rejoin the anti-German front have been 
clearly revealed by the events of the past few weeks. 

This brief review proves that Germany has to fulfil a 
particularly difficult task in so far as her relations with those 
countries are concerned which form the subject of this 
section of my article, whilst scrupulously respecting the 
loyalty which the Germans detached from their mother 
country owe to the countries whose citizens they are. As far 
as the League is concerned, it has failed to fulfil the extremely 
important task entrusted to it in this connection. The hopes 
formerly entertained by Germany have been deceived, 
although the national minorities are still generally placed 
under the protection of international law. The real danger to 
peace, indeed, does not consist in an imaginary or purposely 
invented ‘‘ Pan-Germanism,” but rather in the fact that, 
remembering Versailles and the era immediately succeeding 
it, the Governments of countries inhabited by thousands and 
even millions of Germans think that they can go on treating 
these latter as second-rate citizens or even deprive them of 
their homes and their other possessions. Such a state of 
things must cease to exist. 

To-day, as in the past, Germany’s foreign policy is not 
solely occupied with matters of immediate national interest, 
but is directed—beyond them—to everything that influences 
and changes the face of the world, and in particular towards 
those problems which arise out of the close connection between 
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her own national economy and world-wide economy. All the 
same, however, she has imposed limitations upon herself as 
compared with the years preceding 1914. The naval agree- 
ment concluded on June 18th, 1935, is symbolical in this 
respect. But Germany must live and must provide the means 
that will enable her 67 million citizens to lead a decent 
existence. The improvement in the economic situation at 
home that has taken place since the severe crisis of 1931-2 
has been overcome must not induce us to believe that the 
supply of raw materials, the repayment of debts, the sale of 
German products abroad, and the relation between our 
currency and foreign currencies are matters that have been 
established on a permanently secure foundation. Years, and 
even decades, will be required to solve these problems. 

Apart from new efforts in Germany herself (the Four Years 
Plan), the solution must be sought by the joint action of all 
the countries concerned. It is quite impossible to carry on 
world-wide economy unless at least the chief countries have 
common interests at stake. Hence, the great work of political 
pacification will have to be supplemented by the equally great 
task of mastering the economic and financial difficulties due 
to the World War and to the unhappy events that took place 
between 1919 and 1932. The part to be played by colonies 
under national flags in connection with the problem of raw 
materials forms the subject of numerous investigations 
and international discussions. It is well known that the 
German Government expects that it will be possible by means 
of amicable negotiations to let Germany have again a due 
share in the colonising work of the European Powers. Let us 
not spoil the atmosphere for such negotiations. 

A few remarks may be permitted regarding the much 
discussed question of the organisation, by the National 
Socialist party, of the German nationals resident abroad. 
That organisation has proved a complete success throughout 
the world and the initial difficulties have been eliminated. 
It provides a common platform for these Germans, fulfils 
their ideals, is most useful, and is approved of by the over- 
whelming part of those concerned. Its work deals exclusively 
with citizens of the Reich, so that it would be absurd to 
maintain that it interferes with the affairs of the foreign 
countries in question. 

I have endeavoured to show that the comprehensive work 
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done by those who are in charge of Germany’s foreign policy 
is the natural outcome of the country’s geography and 
history, the lost war, the dictated terms of peace, the nation’s 
striving after renewed progress, and the attitude taken up by 
other countries towards our own. And here, as everywhere, 
that which is natural is right. Is Germany’s policy in any way 
a menace to the peace of Europe or of the world? Every 
German would indignantly repudiate an affirmative answer 
to that question. More than that, he would fail to understand 
it, because he feels convinced that a strong, healthy and united 
Germany is one of the most powerful guarantors of European 
peace. Every visitor to our country can assure himself that 
the shaping of the future is the great work that absorbs all 
the available energies. These efforts would be vain and the 
country’s existence would be seriously threatened once more 
if we could not look forward to a long period of peace. After 
all that Adolf Hitler has said about that it is now almost an 
offence not to believe him. 

The second point which I hope I have stressed with 
sufficient emphasis is that Germany—after all that has 
happened since 1914—differs from other countries, large and 
small alike, in that she is not a saturated or satisfied State. 
Her foreign policy cannot be made to fit into some scheme 
intended to last for ever. The French claim that, for the 
purpose of organising European peace, there should be a 
permanent tribunal on which a majority of countries, con- 
sisting of France, her friends and her allies, should settle every 
question in a dictatorial manner, or any other suggestion 
intended to ensure the rigid maintenance of the status quo for 
twenty-five years or longer, admits of no discussion in 
Germany. To prevent war by a wise policy before it is too late 
is a thousand times better than to prepare for it and organise 
it by a hundred pacts. 

RHEINBABEN. 

Berlin. 


EGYPT AND THE TREATY. 


N August 26th, in the Locarno Room of the Foreign 

Office, a Treaty was signed between Great Britain and 
; Egypt, which stands out as the most important event 
in Anglo-Egyptian relations since Egypt was relieved of the 
suzerainty of Turkey. In view of the vicissitudes through 
which these relations have passed, and the continuous crop 
of difficulties which have stood in the way of agreement 
satisfactory to both sides, this settlement may be regarded 
as a remarkable achievement. Throughout recent years 
there has always been, both in Egypt and in this country, a 
wish to reach a satisfactory settlement, and the difficulty has 
been to find means of reconciling the Egyptian desire for 
complete independence with British interests at a vital point 
of communication with India and the Far East. Now, at last, 
the means of bringing together these hitherto irreconcilable 
claims has been found, to the great satisfaction of those who 
in both countries have worked consistently towards this end. 
The length of the negotiations in Cairo and Alexandria is 
ample proof of the difficulties encountered in reaching a 
settlement ; but this also shows the determination on both 
sides to reach the object of their endeavours. 

It was due to the able statesmanship of Nahas Pasha that 
these negotiations on a non-party basis were made possible, 
and it was largely owing to his ability and capacity in con- 
ducting the negotiations on the Egyptian side that a success- 
ful conclusion was reached. Considering what has gone before, 
the Treaty is a great personal triumph for Nahas Pasha, which 
has made a profound impression in this country and holds out 
good prospects for the future. With so many difficulties out of 
the way, and with the Treaty question eliminated from party 
politics in Egypt, the Egyptian Prime Minister should hence- 
forth be assured of general British support in directing the 
affairs of his own country. Fortunate also has been the 
British Government to have in Sir Miles Lampson a High 
Commissioner so well qualified to conduct these negotiations. 
Not only is his personality most acceptable to the Egyptians, 
but his experience of the East has enabled him to realise their 
difficulties with sympathy, and to be patient and persevering 
on all occasions. “ 1922 and all that ” has been relegated to 
the archives of the past. Egypt is now an independent 
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sovereign State in every sense of the term, closely allied to 
Great Britain in perpetuity. With the accession of King 
Edward VIII in England and King Farouk in Egypt, the new 
era in Anglo-Egyptian relations begins in the most appro- 
priate circumstances. All those who know Egypt, and have 
learned to appreciate the great qualities of the Egyptian 
people, look to the future with hope and confidence. 

The special position of Great Britain as protector of Egypt 
was fully recognised in 1904 by the other Great Powers, 
although it was not until the Great War that Egypt became 
temporarily a British Protectorate. At the end of the war 
national feeling ran high in Egypt, where great importance 
was attached to the principle of self-determination and the 
Anglo-French Declaration of 1918, announcing the proposal 
of the Allies to liberate the peoples that previously formed 
part of the Ottoman Empire. While there was a strong feeling 
in England that Egypt should be incorporated within the 
British Empire for the benefit of both countries, the Egyptian 
nationalists under the able leadership of Zaghlul Pasha 
clamoured for independence. They felt that the opportunity 
had now come for Egypt, released from Turkish domination, 
to stand up before the world as the leading Moslem State, and 
as the modern representative of a wealthy and illustrious 
civilisation that flourished thousands of years before the name 
of “ Europe” ever entered the minds of men. In order to 
fulfil this rdle, it was essential that Egypt should be an inde- 
pendent sovereign State. In the opinion of the British Govern- 
ment, however, Egypt was not in a position to manage her 
own affairs, and her geographical position made the taking of 
risks unjustifiable. At this time Egyptian aspirations and 
British interests could not fit in with one another, and Lord 
Milner’s proposals in 1920 for a treaty of alliance, with 
military safeguards and some measure of legislative and 
administrative control, were rejected by Zaghlul Pasha and 
his followers. This action was followed a year later by im- 
portant conversations between Adly Pasha and Lord Curzon, 
the failure of which eventually led to the British unilateral 
Declaration of 1922. Although this instrument verbally 
acknowledged the independence of Egypt, its reserved points* 

“The four reserved points were: (a) The security of the communications of the 
British Empire in Egypt. (b) The defence of Egypt against all foreign aggression or 


interference, direct or indirect. (c) The protection of foreign interests in Egypt and the 
protection of minorities, (¢) The Sudan. 
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deprived so-called “ independence” of most of its value, and 
merely established a new basis for further controversy. Then, 
in September 1924, Mr. MacDonald raised the matter again 
with Zaghlul Pasha in negotiations which only lasted till the 
beginning of the following month; and in 1928 Sir Austen 
Chamberlain negotiated with Sarwat Pasha, whose Ministry 
was a coalition practically under the control of Zaghlul. 
Later still, Mr. Henderson met Mahmoud Pasha in 1929, and 
in the following year continued negotiations much on the 
same lines with Nahas Pasha, who like all his predecessors had 
to return to Egypt empty-handed. 

An examination of the nature of these negotiations reveals 
one most conspicuous fact. In their attempts to compromise 
with Egypt, the British Government have always been late in 
coming forward with their concessions ; and, when these con- 
cessions were eventually granted, the Egyptians were no 
longer prepared to accept them, but had their minds set on 
something more far-reaching. The Milner negotiations failed 
partly because the Egyptians insisted on an official declara- 
tion that the Protectorate was at an end, and the British 
Government refused to make this concession. Yet, six months 
later, when Adly Pasha agreed to come to London to negotiate 
with Lord Curzon, he made this declaration a condition of his 
acceptance and it was granted. If this concession had only 
been made six months earlier, at the Milner-Zaghlul negotia- 
tions, there is little doubt that these negotiations would have 
succeeded. Again, the Curzon-Adly negotiations failed mainly 
because Lord Curzon took the view that all communications 
in Egypt—railways, roads and canals—constituted imperial 
communications of vital importance to the British Empire, 
and therefore insisted that the British troops should be free 
to be stationed anywhere in Egypt, and especially in Cairo 
and Alexandria. He went back on what Lord Milner had 
accepted a year before, i.e. that the term “ imperial com- 
munications ” only applied to the Suez Canal, and that the 
British troops should be confined to the vicinity of that water- 
way for its protection. Then, seven years later, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and Sarwat Pasha came to terms on practically 
the same conditions as those approved by Lord Milner with 
some reservations ; and in 1929, in negotiating with Mahmoud 
Pasha, Mr. Henderson shared the view of Lord Milner that 
imperial communications were confined to the Suez Canal, 
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and that the British troops should be confined to that area. 
The Henderson-Mahmoud draft treaty was a great advance in 
liberality ; but, while Zaghlul Pasha would probably have 
accepted the Milner proposals in 1920, if accompanied by an 
assurance that the Protectorate was at an end, Nahas Pasha 
rejected Mr. Henderson’s much more liberal terms nine years 
later. 

These various Anglo-Egyptian negotiations had the effect of 
creating in Egypt a competition for power, based on the terms 
which each political party was willing to offer or accept, and 
it was only natural that the party making the greatest 
demands of the British Government should make the greatest 
appeal to the Egyptian electors. Hence, the Treaty issue has 
all along provided fuel for political unrest in Egypt, and its 
elimination is a most important feature of the new situation. 

Since the Declaration of 1922, the Anglo-Egyptian con- 
troversy has hinged chiefly on the four reserved points, the 
settlement of which is embodied in the new Treaty. Egyptian 
grievances were based on military occupation by a foreign 
Power; interference in Egyptian internal affairs in the 
interests of foreigners; and the inferior participation of 
Egypt in the affairs of the Sudan. Although the Egyptians 
realised the benefits of British protection, the means by which 
it was assured was humiliating to the natural pride of a so- 
called independent nation with the most ancient traditions. 
The military occupation was probably the sorest point, and 
one which was quite understandable. It was humiliating to 
Egyptians that foreign troops in uniform should be con- 
spicuous in the streets of their principal cities, and that they 
should be quartered in the ancient citadel of Cairo. This was 
to the Egyptians exactly the same as it would be to us in 
England if French or German troops were stationed in the 
Tower of London. But they also resented the fact that these 
troops could be used to enforce British interference with their 
internal affairs for the protection of foreigners, who made 
fortunes out of the country and were practically exempt from 
all taxation. This feeling was naturally intensified when on 
occasions it was found necessary to send British warships to 
Alexandria. 

Although it was largely a question of legitimate prestige, 
the privileged status of foreigners contributed in no small 
degree to Egyptian resentment. It is no exaggeration to say 
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that it has been possible for a foreign resident in Egypt to be 
a wealthy man all his life and to die a millionaire, and yet 
neither during his life nor at his death to contribute one 
solitary piastre towards the administration, whose protection 
has safeguarded his wealth for himself and his heirs. The 
revenues of the Egyptian Government have been derived 
mainly from the land tax, which means that the poor 
Egyptian peasant has practically been paying for the whole 
upkeep of the State. Yet, although this system of Capitu- 
lations has been a grave injustice to the people of modern 
Egypt, it has hitherto been impossible to abolish these relics 
of a former age without the consent of all the Capitulatory 
Powers. 

In the Sudan the Egyptians were in a position of inferiority 
as regards the administration, defence, and in commercial and 
immigration questions. The Condominium of 1899 existed only 
in name, as the Sudan was practically a British Protectorate 
with the recognition of certain Egyptian privileges. Although 
Great Britain had declared Egypt to be an independent 
sovereign State, the Egyptians were surrounded on all sides 
by glaring evidence that their country was in reality scarcely 
more independent than at the time of the British Protectorate. 
This was, of course, fully realised by the British Government, 
but there was a reluctance on their part to put sufficient trust 
in the Egyptians to enable the restrictions on their full inde- 
pendence to be removed. The desire to safeguard British 
interests obscured the benefits to be derived from trusting 
Egypt. The natural pride of the Egyptian people, with its 
good and valuable qualities, was not taken sufficiently into 
account. It has only now been realised that a fully independ- 
ent Egypt, proud of her capacity for independent achievement 
and of her alliance with Great Britain, can be relied upon to 
uphold her national prestige, and to follow what she knows 
to be the course of her true interests. There is, therefore, every 
reason to have confidence that in the event of trouble the help 
of our independent Egyptian ally, freely given, will be much 
more beneficial than the reluctant assistance of an Egypt 
under British control. 

In the autumn of last year there was a general desire of all 
parties in Egypt to reach an understanding with Great Britain, 
and this was everywhere manifest during my visit to Cairo and 
Alexandria. But the British Government were disinclined to 
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enter into negotiations, believing that this was merely an 
attempt to profit from the situation created by the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict. Fortunately, the situation so developed 
that these suspicions were dissipated, and the British Govern- 
ment realised that such an opportunity should not be ignored. 
After the usual preliminary shufflings, the delegates applied 
themselves to a task of many months under the most favour- 
able circumstances. Among the reasons contributing to their 
success was the changed situation in the Red Sea and Upper 
Nile regions brought about by the Italian campaign in 
Abyssinia. As a proportion of the Nile waters, which are vital 
to Egypt and the Sudan, have their source in Abyssinia, any- 
thing affecting that country was a matter of concern both to 
the Egyptians and the Sudanese, especially when Abyssinia 
came under the control of a European Power. This not only 
facilitated a settlement of the outstanding questions in Anglo- 
Egyptian relations, but also made possible an agreement on 
the question of the Sudan. Also, Nahas Pasha made it possible 
for the British Government to negotiate with an Egyptian 
Delegation representing nearly every political party, and 
during the negotiations succeeded in keeping them together. 
He worked throughout with a spirit of give and take, which 
was reciprocated on the British side by Sir Miles Lampson. 
Both made concessions, and received others in return. 
Nevertheless, the fact that circumstances made the conclusion 
of a Treaty most desirable to both countries went far to bring 
about its realisation. 

But there is another important factor to be taken into 
account. Considering the position since the Declaration of 
1922, a great deal of preparation was necesssary both in this 
country and in Egypt to bring about the necessary degree of 
mutual knowledge and understanding. While in Egypt there 
was a reluctance to appreciate British needs, there was in 
England a disinclination to realise Egyptian feelings. Many 
Englishmen knew Egypt, but few had the privilege of knowing 
the Egyptian people. Fortunately, Dr. Hafez Afifi Pasha, 
former Egyptian Minister in London, devoted several years’ 
hard work to fostering a spirit of friendship and understand- 
ing between the two countries, and he succeeded in earning 
the highest respect of all those who came in contact with him. 
There is no doubt that Afifi Pasha’s incessant labours, on the 
economic side as well as politically, did a great deal to prepare 
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the way for the conclusion of this Treaty, and this is fully 
recognised in this country. Since 1922, there has been a 
marked improvement in mutual understanding, and it is only 
fair to say that the effort has been made almost entirely on the 
part of the Egyptians. 

The principal articles of the Treaty provide a settlement of 
the four reserved points in the Declaration of 1922. The 
military articles agree to the transfer of the British garrisons 
from Cairo and Alexandria to the Canal zone, where the 
Egyptian Government will provide quarters and all improve- 
ments necessary for their accommodation. There the British 
military force, limited to 10,000 land troops and 400 air pilots, 
will remain until such time as both Governments agree that 
the Egyptian Army is capable of taking their place as guar- 
dians of navigation in the Canal. If at the end of twenty years, 
the present period of the Treaty, the Governments do not 
agree as to whether the Egyptian Army is fit to defend the 
Canal, the matter may be referred to the League Council or 
such other body as may be mutually agreed upon. The train- 
ing of the Egyptian Army will be facilitated by a British 
Military Mission, British armaments will be exclusively used 
and the British personnel serving with the Egyptian Army 
will be withdrawn. Full provision is made for Anglo-Egyptian 
collaboration in case of war or international emergency, an 
the form of Egyptian assistance is specifically laid down. In 
either of these contingencies Egypt will give Great Britain the 
use of ports, aerodromes and means of communication, and 
will provide all the legislative and administrative assistance 
in her power. The Egyptians have made substantial conces- 
sions. Military roads and railways will be constructed or 
improved at considerable cost to facilitate the quick con- 
centration of British and Egyptian troops as circumstances 
may demand. Adequate provision is made for the training of 
the British Air Force and military formations, both of which 
will be stronger than was originally anticipated, and can be 
increased not only in the event of war, but during a period of 
denger or apprehended national emergency. 

The Treaty provides for a permanent Alliance between 
Great Britain and Egypt, subject to revision in detail as 
circumstances demand, but continuously preserving the 
principles of mutual assistance and military co-operation in 
the event of attack upon either country. Owing to the changed 
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situation brought about by the greatly increased value of 
aircraft, the time needed to complete the agreed changes, and 
the possibility of a British naval base in Cyprus, the military 
side of the Treaty seems to provide adequate safeguards for 
the protection of British interests and the defence of Egypt. 
The contention that the British Government are giving away 
what is vital to our interests is short-sighted. If we are giving, 
we are receiving something better in return. Wholehearted 
Egyptian support is much more valuable to British imperial 
interests than half-hearted co-operation. 

Henceforth the protection of foreigners will be entrusted to 
the Egyptian Government, and the City Police will in the 
course of five years become free of European personnel. This 
will eliminate the international factor from the Egyptian 
pastime of political “street scrapping,” and quite possibly 
deprive this form of entertainment of one of its most alluring 
features. Moreover, the British Government recognise that 
the Capitulations are no longer in accordance with the spirit 
of the times and the present state of Egypt. It is, therefore, 
provided that Egypt will, with British support, approach the 
Capitulatory Powers with two suggestions; first, that the 
existing restrictions on Egyptian sovereignty in applying 
Egyptian legislation (including financial legislation) to 
foreigners should be discontinued; and secondly, that a 
transitional régime should be introduced for a reasonable 
period, during which the Mixed Tribunals would remain and 
exercise, besides their present jurisdiction, the jurisdiction of 
the Consular Courts. At the end of this period the Egyptian 
Government will be free to dispense with the Mixed Tribunals. 
At the proposed conference of the Capitulatory Powers in 
Cairo during the forthcoming winter, there is no doubt that 
objections will be raised both to the change of responsibility 
for the protection of foreigners and to the loss of Capitulatory 
rights. But, when it is considered that Great Britain is willing 
to forgo these rights and privileges, and is satisfied to make 
liberal concessions where her vital interests are concerned, it 
is hoped that other Powers will realise that such a course 3s 
also in their best interests. p 

In the Sudan the British Government has gone far to satisfy 
Egyptian desires. While the welfare of the Sudanese is recog- 
nised on both sides to be the primary consideration, the Con- 
dominium of 1899 is given a new lease of life. Egyptian 
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candidates will have an equal chance of obtaining appoint- 
ments in the Sudan services, for which there are no suitable 
Sudanese applicants. Egyptian troops will once more partici- 
pate in the defence of a country for which they have bravely 
fought in the past ; Egyptian officers will henceforth assist 
the Governor-General in the discharge of his duties ; and in 
questions of commerce and immigration there will be no 
discrimination between British and Egyptian subjects. In 
view of the remainder of the Treaty, it is difficult to see how 
exception can be taken to any of these provisions. Among 
other arrangements are those for the appointment of Am- 
bassadors in London and Cairo and for Egypt’s application, 
with British support, for membership of the League of 
Nations, to which any differences arising over the interpreta- 
tion or application of the Treaty are to be referred. In this 
connection the agreement presents a questionable feature ; 
for it is in the interests of all concerned that the League 
Council should never be called upon to decide on the ability 
of the Egyptian Army to defend what the Treaty describes 
as “ an essential means of communication between different 
parts of the British Empire.” 
E. W. Potson Newman. 


CONSTRUCTION AND DESTRUCTION 
IN SPAIN. 


3 
HE train journey through the tunnel from Cerbére to 
Port Bou to an ordinarily informed Englishman is like 
one of those fantastic rides at a fun fair, through lurid 
caves and so-called “traps of death and horrors of the 
inferno.” Once the vehicle starts, no personal power will 
stop it. You have decided to be controlled by the fates for a 
while and you must accept what they provide. And like the 
journey at the fun fair, this too is not as heroic as you 
thought. The station is a little grim. Perhaps the sentries 
would look less stern if they were not in civilian dress with 
just a Republican armlet. There is something very severe 
in a civilian carrying a soldier’s rifle regulating other citizens. 
I remember the intense relief I experienced when I had finished 
criticising this man’s habit and examined his face; he had 
aristocratic features. I think I said to a German girl I had 
met in the train and who was joining a medical unit : “ The 
mass is not armed, then.” We had discussed our common 
fear of Jacobinism often in our corner of the railway carriage. 
Activity in the frontier town was unexpectedly con- 
ventional. The people seemed as carefree as ever, but when 
you spoke of the war, they were extraordinarily enthusiastic 
and unanimous. This was my prevailing impression—even 
in Madrid and the villages a few miles behind the front. 
In the fields and vineyards, by the side of the permanent way, 
the peasants looked up from their work at the passing train, 
raising a clenched fist above their heads in resolute good 
humour. Salud—the Popular Front greeting. There did not 
appear to be much need for the patrols which accompanied 
us from station to station. So whole-hearted for the Govern- 
ment did everything appear—so normal and uneventful. 
Apparently this was also the opinion of the patrols ; most of 
them sat with us in their blue American overalls, smoking, 
talking, and letting us play with their rather antiquate? 
weapons. 
Barcelona is not the just town by which to judge the rest 
of Spain. The Wild West film has had more influence than 
the Anarchists. Unlike most of the other important towns, 
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the cars commandeered for police, militia, hospital and 
administrative services are smarmed with the initials of 
rival organisations. Some of these are driven by youths, 
whose first experience it is of the thrill of responsibility. 
Many react—as is natural—a little dramatically, but 
certainly not brutally. A fast Hispano Suiza passes through, 
the sound of the siren trailing behind it. Two newly recruited 
militia youths stand on the running board, with empty guns 
aimed forward. But these are rare occurrences, and diminish- 
ing fast. Responsibility matures new philosophies and 
cements together discordant factions. 

The control of Catalonia has passed into the hands of a 
committee which represents fairly accurately the disburse- 
ment of power. There are representatives of the Republicans, 
of the rentier classes, of the Anarchists’ trade unions, of the 
Socialists’ trade union, of the Anarchist Party, of the United 
Communist and Socialist Party as well as of the Trotsky 
Party. The Anarchists are of course the enigma—no election, 
no activity, no government. Theirs is an invidious position 
when they are elected by popular approval, when they are in 
authority, when they govern. Sefior Suchi, their secretary 
in Barcelona, told me that in emergencies such as this the 
fancy bits are trimmed off ideals. Undoubtedly they are 
superb organisers. This is evident in the way they distribute 
food and raw materials, and co-ordinate the work of the 
comparatively few factories taken over by the workers from 
their employers. Three months ago they did not believe in 
any. form of control. Experience is a wise teacher. Perhaps 
in three months more their policy will be akin to that of 
the Radical Liberals in England—profit sharing and decen- 
tralised marketing. Their power is more apparent than 
real ; the majority of the C. N. T. (Anarchist Union), despite 
Executive orders to the contrary, voted at the last election 
and contributed to the success of the Popular Front. Many 
of the most influential Communists belong to the C.N.T. 
because it provides them with the most advantageous rates 
of benefit. 

The Communists deserve great credit. They will suffer 
any slur on their pride to get what they want. After a week 
in Barcelona you become convinced that they are the cement 
in the mosaic. But let not the general impression leave you— 
studying intrigues and methods; the crowds parade the 
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Ramblars, sit at tables on the sides of the pavements, seem- 
ingly eternally happy—aware of the war, only at the street 
corners looking at the maps showing the military position 
with the rebel forces indicated by swastikas, or clambering 
over the few remaining barricades left for foreign journalists. 
Catalonia sends recruits to all fronts; they are some of the 
bravest. 

Madrid is much more conformable. Engrossed in observing 
its people delight in their ordinary life, you forget for a 
moment that there is a fierce war about twenty-five miles 
away. You visit the barracks, the soldiers’ enthusiasm is 
remarkable; it was raised beyond control when they knew 
that an Englishman was to address them. When I had 
finished, I feared that I might suffer some bruises from their 
warm embraces. The same welcome was accorded at a 
reception on a Saturday evening ; they seemed so surprised 
to find an Englishman amongst them that after their anthem 
the orchestra played “ God Save the King.” They are very 
anxious that English people should understand that they 
fight for Democracy. The President made this clear at an 
interview: “Our Government was freely elected by a 
people who expected much of it and received much of it. 
The people of Spain defend not only that Government, but 
the principle on which it was elected—Democracy. If 
Democracy dies here it may not last long elsewhere.” 

The formation of a Socialist Government will greatly 
further the administration of law and order. The previous 
difficulty was that the Esquerada Republican Government 
was yielding to a more extreme form of Socialism than 
existed. Sefior Sir Bolea, the Republican Secretary, said : 
“It is surprising how moderate they are—continually they 
counsel us not to do the very things which we should have 
thought they wanted.” The previous Government connived 
at the extremism of isolated groups. These were rare occur- 
rences, but hostile newspaper correspondents make the most 
of them. The new Government will be very different. Both 
Sefior José Diaz, the Secretary of the United Socialist and 
Communist Party, and Seiior Jesus Hernauvez—the present 
Communist Minister of Education—emphasised the strict 
party discipline: “Acts of terrorism and violence are 
punishable by death. In a war of this type Left forces must 
show exemplary behaviour.” They do so. A man was 
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executed in Barcelona for stealing a 2s. 6d. watch. It was 
possibly a severe punishment—he had used the revolver 
with which he ought to have been defending his comrades’ 
liberty for private purposes. A precedent had to be estab- 
lished. The new Government will adhere to it—as a notice 
in a militia room says—“ with revolutionary vigour.” 

In these interviews I was anxious to discover what would 
happen if the Government were successful, I examined the 
leaders carefully and separately. They were, however, 
unanimous. In no circumstances would they depart from 
the programme of the Popular Front—a liberal programme. 
Spain is too illiterate and unprepared for anything else. They 
would continue scrupulously to protect the rights of property, 
liberty and free religion. Whatever their intentions—and 
good intentions are often diverted by the use of force— 
they do so now. Town houses in Madrid are larger and more 
magnificent than many in London. The majority are still 
occupied. Those which are not belonged to rebels, who have 
left the town, or are among the 7,000 prisoners in the local 
gaol. Every detail of furniture and ornament is preserved. 
Money lies untouched on the mantelpieces. Jewels lie on the 
dressing tables where they were left. It is reassuring after 
examining a place like this to see that on either side there 
are houses equally as large occupied and fully staffed. It is 
not realised in England the extent to which moderate Con- 
servative opinion supports the Government. A prosperous 
manufacturer said to me. “I did not vote for this Govern- 
ment, but if it loses I shall never be able to vote for another.” 

The majority of enlightened Catholic opinion also supports 
the Government. There are the Basque workers and the 
Royal Cross Youth who fight for it. I saw one or two country 
priests with them at the front, and many militia girls wearing 
their crucifixes. The majority of the priesthood are, however, 
on the other side. A prominent bishop is reported to have 
offered a hundred days’ indulgence for every “red” killed. 
There appears to be abundant evidence that on July 19th and 
20th, at any rate in Madrid and Barcelona, the clergy fired 
on the crowds from the church towers. It is also clear that 
for some time churches, monasteries and convents were used 
as rebel headquarters and ammunition depots. To confiscate 
them was the Government’s only assurance of safety. They 
are now used for social purposes—schools, hospitals (where 
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loyal nuns often become nurses) and rest homes for soldiers. 
There is little evidence of deliberate sacrilege; statues, 
tapestries and religious ornaments are respected. “ Do not 
destroy this, protect it. It is thine.” 

The Government suffer one embarrassing handicap. The 
civilians in the towns held by rebels are their own supporters. 
They cannot bomb them, they cannot terrorise them. On the 
contrary, they must endeavour to prevent panic. Inevitably 
they must act slowly. They need light tanks, efficient 
machine-guns, fast accurate bombers. They have not got 
them. Saragossa, Huesca and Cordova would have been 
taken a month ago if they had. They must wait, the file of 
the Army are deserting slowly, slowly too are the Govern- 
ment’s own forces combining and yielding to discipline. 
There is less smoking on parade, they begin to march in step. 
Restricted as they are, the democratic forces have enthu- 
siastic material and the goodwill of the people. If they can 
wait a little and react co-ordinatively to their new Cabinet, 
they will win. Some efficient arms would expedite their 
victory, especially as the other side have such an abundance 
of them. A strict observance of the neutrality declarations 
may, however, end that inequality. 

Epwarp GoopMAN. 


Il. 


The long continuance of fratricidal strife in Spain is evidence 
that its precipitating causes—the retaliatory murder of the 
Fascist leader Calvo Sotelo, and the removal of unreliable 
Foreign Legion officers—can explain only the moment, not 
the motive, of the outbreak. The Spanish nation is engaged in 
what may well prove to be the final phase of a struggle which 
has been going on for centuries between powerful factors 
which have made stable government almost impossible. To 
get some idea of them we should perhaps go back to the reign 
of Charles III. In 1767 he, like the reformers of 1931, found 
himself obliged to expel the Jesuits. The Ministers of his 
successor gave some attention to the very distressing agrarian 
problems of the realm, but were unable to effect any general 
reform because almost all the lands were entailed on the 
Church and the nobility. It was towards the end of the same 
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century that the revival of the Catalan language gave the first 
sign of what was to become a movement away from the some- 
what artificial union of Iberian peoples ; and not many years 
afterwards, General Elio made the pronunciamiento which 
returned the ruthless Ferdinand VII as absolute monarch to 
the throne in defiance of the liberal Cortes and Constitution of 
Cadiz. Thus, for more than a hundred years Spain has been 
increasingly troubled by the five major problems which are 
once again bursting out in open conflict: the power of the 
Church in temporal affairs ; the traditional privileges of the 
nobility ; the misery and maladministration in the rural 
districts ; movements towards regional autonomy; and a 
continuous chain of military pronunciamientos. 

By the time of the anti-Isabella revolution of 1868, these 
issues were permanent causes of social unrest. Had they met 
with moderately progressive treatment after the Bourbon 
restoration, the country would have been spared the turbu- 
lence of recent years. Many efforts were made to deal with 
the outward symptoms of unrest by partial reforms or by 
“resolute methods,” but no mere tinkering could avert the 
inevitable end—the collapse, under intolerable internal 
strains, of the monarchic system. The republican administra- 
tion inherited a legacy of political and economic chaos. It has 
on the whole faced its difficulties with exemplary courage and 
foresight, and it deserves to be judged as much for what it has 
in fact accomplished as for the failures which it could not 
humanly avoid. 

The first Minister of War under the Republic, Manuel 
Azafia, found the military organisation in a state of utter 
confusion. Treasury control of army expenditure had dis- 
appeared altogether; the posts of Secretary and Under- 
Secretary for War had become military sinecures ; there was 
one officer for every six men in the ranks, and the leisured 
military bureaucracy turned its attention more and more to 
politics. Even as early as 1917, the Conservative Premier 
Maura had protested that the officers were making civil govern- 
ment impossible. Sefior Azafia in 1931 was rightly aware 
that they might at any time endanger the Republic. He there- 
fore reduced the army from sixteen to eight divisions, cut ex- 
penditure from 350 million to 150 million pesetas, repealed the 
Law of Jurisdictions which gave military tribunals power to 
punish libels against the army, decreed that all officers who 
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wished might retire on full pay (seven thousand applied in 
four days), and subsequently threatened any retired officer 
who took an active part in politics with loss of his pension. 
By the end of 1933 the miracle had apparently been achieved : 
the army was divorced from politics. But with the swing to 
the Right in that year, the Officers’ Councils again entrenched 
themselves under the sympathetic War Ministry of Gil 
Robles, and this time meant at all costs to retain the position 
they had regained. By the historic expedient of seeking allies 
in Africa, they have made a well-planned attempt to save 
Spain for oligarchy. 

Conservatism is, however, a new allegiance for the army. 
It had until 1874 allied itself, not with the Right, but with the 
liberal cause, in opposition to the Church, which had lost all 
title to liberalism two centuries previously. By the end of the 
first Carlist war the peculiar evil of clericalism had alienated 
the people to such an extent that hundreds of monasteries 
were burnt and some monks who had fought on the Carlist 
side were lynched. It is difficult to discover any words of praise 
for the Church as it was in the nineteenth century; most 
comments are similar to that of Sir George Young, who calls 
it “an institution that had blocked all progress, material, 
mental, and moral.” The amount of anti-clerical rioting and 
incendiarism which took place during that century clearly 
indicated the attitude of the people at large. But the Church 
was certainly, in extra-religious matters, a power to be 
reckoned with. Even in 1931 it controlled half of the nation’s 
education. It stood behind the throne and the presidential 
chair. It was immune from all Government regulation, 
inspection or taxation, so that the religious orders could 
compete in industry and commerce on very favourable terms : 
at the time of the revolution the Jesuits are believed to have 
controlled one-third of the nation’s wealth, while the working 
capital of their enterprises amounted to something like sixty 
millions sterling. Eighty communities were disbanded under 
the 1931 Constitution, yet it is reported (in International 
Affairs) that in May 1936 the Jesuits controlled some eight 
banks, thirty-five large-scale business enterprises, a wireless 
station, a news agency, sixty newspapers, and many theatres 
and cinemas. Moreover, in the period of reaction which 
followed the restoration of the Monarchy in 1874, the Church 
exacted a compensation which was three times the value of 
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its confiscated properties. Its revenues were equal to those 
of the State. With the modern antagonism between Capital 
and Labour, it is no wonder that there have been public, and 
sometimes destructive, demonstrations against an abuse of 
capital that has been repeatedly reformed by the law and as 
frequently renewed by the evasion of the law. 

The first Republican government lost no time in separating 
the Church from the State, from the national economy, and 
from public education. It dissolved the Jesuit Order, abolished 
the Church appropriation, secularised cemeteries, legalised 
divorce, instituted civil marriage and established freedom of 
religious belief. But it experienced the very bitterest opposi- 
tion when it came to confiscate the property of the religious 
orders (valued at {100,000,000) and to forbid them to practise 
industry, commerce or teaching (except in schools which 
existed solely for giving instruction in religion). The Pope 
issued an encyclical condemning this law, and the bishops of 
Spain published a pastoral forbidding attendance at State 
schools. Yet in spite of this very necessary State legislation 
(which did not touch on any matters of essential religion), 
D. Américo Castro in 1933 could still complain of “ the in- 
creasing prosperity of the extinguished Company of Jesus, 
which, under a different title, multiplies the number of its 
schools.” It was perhaps too much to expect that more than 
a millennium of Church ascendancy over national life could be 
brought to an end without violent resistance ; almost inevi- 
tably Spanish Catholicism has allied itself with those who 
promise a return to its long-standing, and, as it believes, 
divinely ordained privileges. 

The ecclesiastical tithe, a long-standing privilege of the 
Church in this country, has many enemies; but Spanish 
farmers have to pay not one but many such dues. The 
situation of short-term tenants, small-holders and land- 
workers is if possible more desperate now than in the eigh- 
teenth century. Unproductive soil, lack of rain or adequate 
irrigation, obsolete seignorial rights, high agricultural tariffs, 
lack of communications, exceedingly low wages and many 
other factors have combined to make the life of the Spanish 
peasant second only in misery to that of the Russian in Tsarist 
days. This fact is directly connected with the popularity in 
Spain of extreme political views. Where government initia- 
tive brings work and wages, anarchism loses its attraction, 
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but had the Government not quickly passed its Agrarian 
Law, anarchism might well have become more a reality than a 
theory in southern Spain. This law created an Institute of 
Agrarian Reform with an endowment of 50 million pesetas a 
year. The Institute was given power to expropriate lands 
not being efficiently worked by their owners, with com- 
pensation based on the taxable value; individual commu- 
nities might decide, with the advice and assistance of the 
Institute, whether this land should be individually or 
collectively farmed. In the South, where the livelihood of a 
large body of landworkers depended entirely on the cultiva- 
tion of huge estates whose absentee landlords might or might 
not allow them to be cultivated—more likely not in troubled 
times—the Institute was empowered to open up a fifth of the 
arable area, paying rent to the landlord and wages and 
expenses to the workers, buying the crop, and redeeming its 
own expenses out of the purchase price. In other regions 
other plans have been put into operation, and general 
measures include the abolition of feudal contributions, the 
building of roads and the establishment of irrigation systems, 
agricultural schools and experimental farms. 

This law, which had been operating slowly but effectively, 
was repealed in 1935 by the Government of the Right, so that 
many peasants failed to get authorisation to work lands 
which had been promised to them. Soon after the election 
in February of this year, and before the law could be passed 
again, they took possession without stopping for formalities 
in order to finish the ploughing before the soil was caked hard 
by the sun. The Government took steps to legalise this show 
of initiative, but not before such incidents had been pointed 
out as examples of its inability to keep order. 

The Government’s Labour policy went far towards remov- 
ing the major abuses in industry. Largo Caballero as Minister 
of Labour was responsible for the Law of Municipal Boun- 
daries, which forbade the importation of workers from other 
municipalities until all local residents of any given occupation 
were employed. Its object was to prevent the tactics often 
used to force down wages or influence an election. This 
legislation was bitterly and incessantly attacked by the 
propertied classes as an assault on their rights. Mixed juries 
of workers’ and employers’ representatives were set up to 
decide labour disputes, a minimum wage was instituted, 
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a national unemployment fund opened and co-operatives of 
consumers, labourers, merchants and farmers were established, 
Full authority for enforcing these laws was vested in the 
Labour Delegate of each province. A considerable unemploy- 
ment problem was met by large-scale public works such as 
road-building, electrification of railways, irrigation projects 
and a scheme for a central railway station underneath the 
Plaza de Colén in Madrid. 

It is evident that the workers in both town and country 
have very tangible evidence that the Government is at work 
on their problems, and they support it for this reason above 
all others. The people of the Basque country and of Catalonia 
are also loyal to the Government which is giving them what 
they have long desired—regional autonomy. Yet there is one 
other sphere not apparently connected with the motives of 
the Civil War, yet of fundamental importance; it is that of 
education. 

As recently as ten years ago, half the children of Spain were 
not educated at all; of the remainder, half were educated in 
clerical schools and half in State schools under clerical control. 
Of both types of education the very moderate historian 
Aguado Bleye could say in 1931: “‘ The equipment of both 
primary and secondary schools is, with a very few exceptions, 
very deficient; and the plan of studies recognisedly imperfect.” 
In the country distances were so great and roads so few that 
schools were not easily accessible, while in the city a “‘ school ” 
might be a single room, imperfectly lighted and ventilated, 
and without facilities for cleanliness or sanitation. By all 
modern standards there was much to be done. The hundreds 
of new co-educational schools, with their roof playgrounds 
and free dining-rooms, are proof that the educational needs 
of the nation are being effectively met. 

To understand the sweeping reforms which the Republican 
Government has carried out in education it is necessary to 
go back to the eighteen-seventies, when Orovio, the Minister 
of Education, dismissed a number of University professors 
who refused to sign a declaration of fidelity to the Crown and 
the Catholic religion. One of these, D. Francisco Giner de 
los Rios, whose name is now universally revered, used his 
enforced leisure to found an independent school which should 
follow the educational theories then being preached in Ger- 
many by Krause. This school, the Institucién Libre de 
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Ensewanza, has been called the true nursery of contemporary 
Spain. ; ; 

The far-reaching effects of D. Francisco’s creative work in 
education are almost too many to be traced. It stimulated 
other educational establishments, both friendly and un- 
friendly. Its influence began to make itself felt on official 
centres, and it acted as a leaven in the educational and 
general life of the country, through the young men who went 
out from it into business, government departments, uni- 
versities and schools. The Junta para Ampliacion de Estudtos, 
or Committee for the Extension of Studies, created in 1907, 
enjoyed a grant from the State but was run on independent 
and purely scientific lines. The men who made the Republic 
owe much to these institutions and to their distinguished 
founder, and the immense advances made in education, 
largely planned by Giner’s nephew, D. Fernando de los Rios, 
are in keeping with the spirit of D. Francisco. 

Between 1931 and 1933, 9,620 schools were opened, out of 
the 27,000 required to meet the needs of the children not 
enrolled in any school. There was a general increase in 
teachers’ salaries, and short refresher courses were organised 
for all who wished for them. The fifty-four Normal Schools 
had their standards considerably raised. Equally important 
developments took place in districts which had lacked any 
contact with the cultural world ; travelling schools, museums, 
theatres and cinemas were instituted, music was carried to 
the people by gramophone and wireless, and nearly 1,500 
libraries were established. Rural enlightenment was regarded 
as essential to the life of a healthy nation. 

There can be no doubt that the Governments of 1931 and 
of 1936, both of which have been largely under the directive 
genius of Sr. Azafia, have been progressive, impartial and 
energetic. Their surest praise is that criticism has come from 
the extreme Left as well as from the Right. Their construc- 
tive activity has been so immense that even a large-scale 
civil war can hardly erase all its effects, and it is reasonable 
to hope that the advances made by the Republic towards 
finding a middle way between extremes both national and 
international will not be lost in whatever governmental 
system may emerge from the present holocaust. 

ALFRED JAcoB. 


THE CRISIS OF THE LEAGUE. 


HE crisis of the League is the crisis of Europe. It is 

impossible to deny that the actual situation to-day is 

worse than could have been predicted by the most 
pessimistic observer a year ago. There is not a country in 
Europe which does not believe in the imminence of war. The 
so-called “ neutrals ”—including Switzerland and Holland, 
besides the Scandinavian nations—are extremely alarmed, 
and are chiefly concerned with the possibility of keeping out 
of the war when it comes. Spain is already ablaze, and has 
become the proverbial torch in the powder magazine. The 
Little Entente is plainly in danger of dissolution, and its 
members are unable to decide whether they should join up 
with Germany or Russia. Turkey has won the control of the 
Straits—that was part of the price we had to pay for the 
luxury of applying sanctions—and will be able to choose its 
allies. Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria will at least supply 
useful military bases. It is inconceivable that Poland will 
now range itself with Russia or—since France is the friend of 
Russia—with France. Germany and Italy, which are armed 
to the teeth, have been forced by our policy of the past year 
to come to an understanding with each other. 

As for Great Britain, it is difficult to suppose that, in the 
last resort, it will fight to make the world safe for Communism. 
If I read Mr. Wickham Steed’s article in the ConTEMPORARY 
aright, he would have us plump for Russia on the ground that 
Russia does not want war, thus repeating the blunder, which 
may be fatal, into which France has stumbled. Whether 
Russia wants war or not, it is certainly one of the factors 
which help to bring it nearer ; and it has imposed on ordinarily 
reasonable people the monstrous doctrine that peace—and 
war—are “ indivisible.” For the sake of sanity it 1s still to be 
hoped that wars can be localised, but it must be confessed that 
the preaching of “ collective security ” has made a general 
conflagration far more probable. Every country, including 
those which proclaim their peaceful intentions—particularly 
those which, on both sides, proclaim their peaceful intentions— 
is arming itself as it has never been armed before. It scarcely 
seems as though any country is willing to throw itself on the 
protection of the League as such, or on the community of 
nations which profess their confidence in “ collective security. 
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These are the realities of the political position in Europe 
to-day—compared with which the realities of a year ago were 
soothing and serene. Why has this change for the worse come 
about so swiftly and so completely ? It is disingenuous and 
foolish to reply that this or that wicked country is responsible. 
It is true that the militarists are arming, but it is also true that 
the so-called pacifists are arming. It is true that the Dictators 
appear menacing, but it is also true that the Democracies 
have, first in Great Britain, and now in France, worked them- 
selves up to a perilous pitch of excitement. Now the thought 
irresistibly occurs to any intellectually honest man: If these 
are the results of seventeen years of peace-making, of the 
work of the League of Nations, can it be that our efforts have 
been badly directed ? Can it be that there is something wrong 
with our thinking about peace and its problems? In particu- 
lar, have we made a mistake during the past year which has 
hopelessly shattered the diplomatic map of Europe (to say 
nothing of Egypt, Palestine, and the Near East in general) and 
has demonstrably brought us face to face with a catastrophe 
which we had supposed to be at least ten years away ? To call 
each other hard names will only seal our doom. It would be 
more sensible for genuine peace-lovers to examine their 
conscience and ascertain whether the fault is in themselves. 

I trust that, as a champion of the League before it was born, 
but who believes that it has gone astray from its moral mission 
and is in danger of finding itself in the camp of the war- 
mongers, I shall be permitted to speak plainly at this critical 
moment. I imagine there can be no greater upholders of the 
principle of a periodic “ revaluation of values” than Lord 
Cecil and the other leaders of the League of Nations Union. 

Never was it more necessary to clear our minds of cant 
than when we look at the League of Nations. Unhappily, the 
League has become for many people a new religion. Its 
Covenant has the validity of Holy Writ. Its Ministers are 
heaven-inspired. In its name millions of well-intentioned but 
misguided people are ready to wage war. The two secular 
virtues of tolerance and of compromise, which have hitherto 
guided us, on the whole safely, through the intricacies of 
foreign relations, are completely discarded by the fanatical 
supporters of the League, who take it upon themselves to 
criticise Governments which do not conform to their concep- 
tion of government, and who call for a crusade against 
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peoples and their rulers who are deemed to be “ undemo- 
cratic.” Precisely what is meant by “democracy ” in this 
connection it would be difficult to say. Hitler, for example, is 
unquestionably, whether we like it or not, the incarnation of 
the German popular conscience, while Stalin, whatever we 
may think of Communism as a doctrine, is imposed by an 
elaborate terroristic organisation on the Russian people. Yet 
in our illogical day the first is regarded as anti-democratic 
and the second as democratic. The feudal barbarism of 
Abyssinia is assimilated to democracy, and the worst excesses 
of Spanish Anarchists are somehow reconciled to good demo- 
cratic practice. The true crisis of the League is that, in conse- 
quence of the strange aberration of the sanctions episode, it is 
in danger of identifying itself with anti-Fascism. It was my 
lot to frequent the lobbies of the League during that ill-advised 
and ill-fated experiment, and I was appalled at the strength 
of the movement which aimed at turning the League into a 
new but this time “‘ democratic ” Holy Alliance. In the most 
unexpected places—even among those who should be the 
servants of an impartial League, taking no heed of political 
doctrines, religious creeds, international hierarchies, races, 
classes, parties—there was a hot ebullition of propaganda. 
Let us trust that this is a passing fever. For, unless the 
League is absolutely dispassionate and unprejudiced, it will 
infallibly disappear, though perhaps not before bringing 
calamity upon the world. 

Its failure—which any well-informed and normally intelli- 
gent observer could not help foreseeing—in the Italo-Abys- 
sinian affair (or rather in the Italo-British conflict) has dis- 
credited the League more than any previous failure, because 
the League rashly placed itself on the material instead of the 
moral terrain. It was thereupon thought necessary to start 
an agitation for the revision of the Covenant, though every- 
body knows that any substantial formal revision of the 
Covenant is impossible. There are two or three points—that 
is to say, the vital points—on which opinion is hopelessly 
divided. One set of nations is resolved to keep out of entangle- 
ments in punitive action which may easily involve them in 
war. Another set of nations would have no use for the League 
if it were turned into what they call a “ debating society ”— 
though every profitable institution of the civilised world, 
from the Church to the Academy, from the University to the 
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Parliament, is, in a sense in which these material-minded men 
employ the word, a mere “ debating society.” 

To-day the two conceptions of the League are more 
acutely opposed than ever. On one side the League is looked 
upon as a peacemaker, on the other side as a policeman. For 
some it is an instrument of conciliation, for others a weapon 
of coercion. “ Away with cannons!” cried M. Briand in one 
of his most memorable exhortations. ‘“‘ Give us cannons, 
aeroplanes, armies! ” cry perfervid successors of M. Briand in 
Geneva itself. 

By common consent, there had been, until a year ago, a 
salutary realisation of the limitations of the League, which 
cannot go further than its members are prepared to go in any 
direction, and until Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Anthony Eden 
led the way it was generally agreed that the League should 
behave prudently. There was doubtless a deep division 
between those who thought of the League in its moral aspect, 
as a conscience for the world, and those who thought of the 
League in its material aspect, as a potential law-enforcer. 
But all the authorities were in accord on the undesirability 
of a premature attempt to exercise temporal power. Article 
XVI existed on paper, but it was a dead letter in practice. I 
was present at many private as well as public discussions in 
1919, and my clearest recollection of scores of conversations 
can be summed up in the repeated affirmation : ‘“ The League 
cannot be a super-State.”” On that there was unanimity. Each 
nation was to retain its full sovereignty. The League was not 
recognised as a superior authority, but simply as a free 
association of equal Powers which abdicated nothing of their 
rights. Starting from this point, the logical conclusion was 
that the method of the League must be persuasion—the 
pressure of general opinion brought to bear upon a nation 
which broke, or contemplated breaking, the accepted moral 
code of the moment. But, of course, the Covenant was not 
logical. Despite the assumption of national sovereignty, the 
rejection of the idea of a super-State, the perilous and im- 
practicable Article XVI, which made of the League a super- 
State exercising an authority superior to national sovereignty, 
was written in. It was clearly a mistake ; but it was perhaps 
a necessary tactical mistake; and if it satisfied those who 
think only in terms of temporal power, it was held to be 
harmless because inapplicable by those who knew that any 
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attempt to apply it would split up the nations and destroy 
the League. 

On the British Statute Book there are, as I understand, 
hundreds of laws which have never been repealed, so that the 
average good citizen is perpetually rendering himself liable to 
fines and imprisonment. Only rarely, however, does some- 
body discover that (let us say) blasphemy or Sunday enter- 
tainment is an offence which must be punished if brought 
before the Courts. Such legal negligence does not usually have 
grave consequences; but when it is transplanted into the 
international sphere it may have disturbing results. It had 
been taken for granted that Article XVI was still-born. Time 
after time incidents had arisen which, if it was veritably alive, 
demanded its application; but nobody even referred to it. 
Unfortunately, however, if a common informer chose to call 
attention to it, it could not be repudiated, but it was certain 
that the nations would fulfil their obligations grudgingly, 
haltingly, and partially. To ask them to do more was to force 
war on the world. When Great Britain suddenly employed 
the text of the Covenant as a weapon against Italy, there was 
not a single delegate of any country at Geneva who did not 
suppose that Great Britain was moved by animus or self- 
interest. Whether that belief is justified or not, it is one which 
will go on having the most serious results. It has already 
completely altered the European alignments. It has created 
two rival blocs. They may not be durable ; they are subject 
to all kinds of influences. But there is a beginning of a 
crystallisation of one group in which Russia and France are 
to be found, and of another group in which Germany, Poland, 
Italy, and doubtless a number of the Central European 
countries are gathering. The terrible scene of havoc presented 
by the clash of these opposing forces in Spain is, in miniature, 
a picture of the possible European outcome of the sanctions 
experiment. 

Incidentally, from the viewpoint of the League, it should be 
observed that Great Britain and France instinctively reverted 
to the traditional attitude of wise diplomacy when the Spanish 
troubles broke out. Instead of abolishing neutrality, and 
obliging everybody to take sides, they saw that neutrality 
alone could save Europe from a general war. There are 
naturally considerable differences between the two cases, but 
the fact remains that “ collective neutrality ” was substituted 
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for “collective security,” which, a short time before, had 
been held to justify the most perilous interventions. It 
is an extraordinary commentary on the looseness of our 
thinking to-day that these utterly opposite conceptions—of 
getting in and of keeping out—should have been advocated 
by the same men in the same year. Be it noted that neu- 
trality and non-intervention are the necessary conditions for 
the réle of peacemaker ; the task of mediation demands that 
the mediator should not take sides. 

On second thoughts, that paragraph about the Spanish 
troubles is not incidental. It brings us to the obvious point 
that no legal document can possibly make provision for 
every contingency in international life. The League appar- 
ently believed discretion to be the better part of valour, and 
held aloof from the Spanish Civil War. The monstrous excuse 
was made that no article in the Covenant spoke of civil war. 
Personally, I think I could show that it would be easy to 
bring the Spanish Civil War within the text of the Covenant. 
It is purely a matter of interpretation, and no international 
jurist lacks the amount of ingenuity necessary for this job. 
Nevertheless, let us accept the contention that the Spanish 
Civil War did not juridically concern the League. What then? 
Has it come to this, that the work of the League is circum- 
scribed by articles and paragraphs—that the League is devoid 
of imagination, of humanity, of all desire to prevent and 
alleviate suffering that is not mentioned in the bond? Has 
the spirit gone out of it? Is it content to be bound by a 
Covenant, the drudging slave of the letter of its own law, and 
to ignore the living realities of its mission ? 

Singular as the proposal may appear to be, I am strongly 
tempted to urge that instead of trying to revise the Covenant 
(which will merely provoke interminable legal and political 
controversy) the League should boldly tear up the Covenant. 
It would be a better League without a Covenant at all. That 
sounds like heresy, but it is the simple truth. What has 
hitherto clogged the operations of the League and squeezed 
the soul out of it is the badly drafted and contradictory 
Covenant, which has been the subject of innumerable inter- 
pretations by jurists and committees of experts, on which 
have been grafted precedents and rulings and resolutions. 
Oh! the brave subtleties, the clever lawyers’ phrases, the 
hair-splitting ingenuities, which have governed arbitrary 
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action or arbitrary inaction! Common sense will indeed tell 
us that in the delicate business of international relations the 
utmost elasticity is required. 

Now that the question of the revision of the Covenant has 
been raised in order to cover up the fiasco of its application 
(on the principle that the bad workman always complains of 
his tools) I therefore suggest, in no spirit of paradox, but with 
perfect seriousness, that the ideal solution would be the 
abolition of the Covenant and of all interpretations, opinions, 
amendments, resolutions, and other texts which have gradu- 
ally imprisoned the League in a corset of red-tape. It would 
be quite sufficient—and more would be superfluous—to define 
the object of the League, and then allow it to deal with the 
world’s problems with full freedom. Doubtless certain 
technical working rules are necessary, as in any association, 
but they should not interfere with methods, or prevent any 
decision being taken in the interest of mankind. 

Whenever Article XI is mentioned, for example, we are 
told that it is inoperative because unanimity (which pre- 
sumably includes the votes of the parties) is required. Now 
Article XI is that which was designed to enable the League to 
act in time—before war had broken out, not afterwards. It 
should enable the League to deal with a threat of war or any 
circumstance whatever which threatens to disturb the good 
understanding between nations. (Surely the Spanish situation 
could be brought under these clauses?) And what is the 
League empowered to do? To take any action which it may 
deem wise and effectual. What more could anybody want? 
Yet a responsible British Minister has explained that, pre- 
sumably on account of the unanimity rule, nothing could be 
done last year until a war which had been announced nine 
months earlier had actually broken out. There could be no 
better instance of the uselessness, or rather the mischievous- 
ness, of a Covenant which many people foolishly hold to be 
sacrosanct. If the nations really want the League to live, they 
will give it carte blanche, and not obligingly provide the Foreign 
Offices with excuses and alibis in the text of a Covenant which 
can never be perfect and provide for every contingency. 

Such a counsel will not, of course, be accepted. The present 
tendency is not to simplify, but to complicate; not to do 
away with documents, pacts, and promises of every conceiv- 
able kind, but to multiply them; not to examine realities 
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directly, but to interpose paper screens. Therefore, some 
pretence will now be made to bring the Covenant into con- 
formity with experience. We must plainly understand our 
recent humiliation and the humiliation of the League, and not 
deceive ourselves with fanciful explanations. The moral 
objection to sanctions lies not so much in the sudden con- 
version of criminals (under the new international code) into 
judges, as in the declared intention of Article X to maintain 
the status quo, that is to say, to stick to the ill-gotten gains of 
previous crimes, by means of Article XVI. Surely it is not 
necessary to pursue the argument that Article XVI cannot 
exist, morally, on such an immoral foundation? If Article 
XVI is to stay at all, Article X must be merged in Article XIX, 
which must be greatly clarified. Article XIX, in defiance of 
Article X, does admit the possibility of revision—even of 
territorial revision, despite the frequent assertion of prominent 
Central European delegates that “ revision means war.” But 
it does so ambiguously, and no one has ventured to invoke it, 
and no one has the smallest idea of how it could be made to 
work. In point of fact, everybody knows that in the present 
composition of the League, Article XIX cannot work at all. 
It would always be successfully opposed by interested parties 
in the Assembly. Even the proposed procedure is vague— 
though since it could never begin, its subsequent development 
has merely a speculative interest. 

Article XVI, then, is designed to keep the lid on the Euro- 
pean cauldron. The result will necessarily be an explosion. It 
takes no heed of justice, of equity. It pretends to determine 
aggression by rule of thumb, though every serious student of 
history and politics knows how difficult it is to determine the 
true aggressor, and how differently the case looks according 
to the side from which it is approached. If the League were a 
sentient being, it would surely be ashamed of acting as the 
guardian of conquests, some of which—and those the con- 
quests most likely to create strife—were consummated only 
seventeen years ago, namely, at the very moment that the 
League was born. Unless the League boldly repudiates that 
part of its mission—or, in a more positive sense, affirms that 
its mission is to preside over peaceful changes—it will bear an 
overwhelming responsibility for the inevitable war. It is im- 
possible to lay too much stress on the need of providing 
adequate means of revising, quietly, by general consent, 
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“treaties which have become inapplicable,” to use the ex- 
pression of the Covenant, though I should bluntly prefer to 
say unjust treaties, treaties which should never have been 
made, treaties which possess no validity except that which 
they derive from the might of the nations which impose them, 
backed up by the misused League. To foresee the chances of 
friction, to remove the causes, to revise treaties—this should 
be the primordial task of the League; and any body which is 
set up to repair the Covenant and bring it into consonance 
with the moral and political purposes for which, in the minds 
of most people, it was originally founded, must put Article 
XIX first on its tablets. 

Even if, and when, the precedence of Article XIX over 
Article XVI is plainly put into the Covenant, it would be 
advisable to remember that the League cannot “ enforce” 
peace without stirring up a war psychosis. Whatever national 
propaganda chooses to be guilty of, the League should be 
careful not to direct or participate in the preaching of hatred 
against its own members. It should be a soothing influence in 
the world. On-no pretext should it lend itself to a raging, 
tearing campaign of calumny against a particular nation. In 
associating itself with the demagogic attempt to enlist popular 
passions on the side of sanctions which will logically lead to 
war, the League covers itself with discredit. It has a right to 
fail, as all human institutions must, but it has no right to fail 
in the wrong way, that is, by arousing the very feelings which 
it is its duty to allay. It may not be able to pacify public 
opinion, but it should never inflame that public opinion which 
is the greatest factor making for war. To make use of moral 
indignation for political ends may be permissible, on the 
cynical national standards now prevailing ; but the League 
should carefully refrain from joining in such a game. It should 
especially deprecate the employment of moral indignation on 
behalf of military policy. The wisdom of mankind has hitherto 
found the method of negotiation in international differences 
the best method, and it would be lamentable were the League 
to discard negotiation for coercion—a method bound to fail, 
certain to embitter international relations, and calculated to 
provoke conflict. Nor can the retention of the sanctions 
clauses have any other effect than to drive nations to economic 
autarchy with deplorable results on world trade, and to in- 
tensive preparations for war not only against a hypothetical 
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enemy, but against the nations of the League which can be 
induced by bribery, by bullying, and by blackmail to rally 
round a prospective powerful adversary. 

The half-way house suggested by those who see that never 
again will nations be lured into the application of Article XVI 
unless they have vital interests at stake, and who yet cannot 
bring themselves to the drastic conclusion of abolishing it 
altogether, is that military commitments should be restricted 
to those regions which, to use the French expression, are 
“nearest, geographically or politically,” to a particular 
Power. In other words, there should be so-called regional 
pacts, doubtless on the model of the Russo-French Treaty. 
(How is this treaty regional? The parties are widely separa- 
ted.) In still other words, we should revert to the military 
alliances of other days. They would, of course, be slightly 
camouflaged. They would have to be wrapped in the fashion- 
able phraseology. Above all, they would have to “ come 
within the framework of the League ”—now a ragbag of bad 
and good. For my part, I would much prefer to see a frank 
reversion to the old military alliances outside the League. For 
I want the League to survive, to keep itself clean, to remain 
aloof from the intrigues of ordinary diplomacy. I do not want 
it to become, as Pertinax has well said, a fair-ground of 
alliances, the matrix of military accords. If the time has not 
come when it can exercise decisive moral authority, that is no 
reason for dragging it into the sorry political game. If nations 
feel they need armies and alliances, doubtless they must have 
them; but let them have them outside the League. The 
League, after all, represents a great ideal. The Covenant does 
not begin to do justice to that ideal, and the Covenant can be 
retained as it is, or subjected to verbal alterations, or (as I 
should advocate) revised out of existence, and it will not in the 
least matter, provided we can keep alive the spirit of the 
League, uncompromised and pure. To this end, League- 
lovers must learn to distinguish between the temporal 
institution which has fallen into unworthy hands and is being 
employed for partial purposes, and the ideal League which has 
no favourites, no politics, no national or doctrinal passions, 
and which therefore must eventually command universal 
respect, which is the forerunner of universal obedience. 

SisLEY HuppDLeEsTon. 


THE “NEW DEAL” IN FRENCH 
FOREIGN POLICY. 


GREAT deal has been written in regard to the internal 
and economic policies of the Blum Government in 
France; practically nothing concerning its foreign 
policy. This of course is hardly surprising, for during the 
first few weeks of its tenure of office the “ Popular Front ” 
cabinet was so absorbed by the imperative need to check and 
canalise the agitation of the masses and to whip through 
Parliament at an unprecedented speed an unprecedented 
number of sweeping social and economic reforms, that it had 
little time to devote to foreign affairs, save when they—as 
in the cases of the Vienna agreement, Danzig and Spain— 
suddenly and violently demanded immediate decisions. The 
result was that, during this initial period, the reins of Foreign 
Policy hardly left the hands of the permanent officials. 
Certain friends of France and of peace may be inclined to 
think that this was unfortunate, since their conception of 
foreign affairs appears to have become a little vitiated by 
association with M. Laval and could, in these later stages, 
be best described as a policy of Jatsser fatre. To understand 
how this came about, and, what is even more important, why 
and how M. Léon Blum suddenly seized these reins and gave 
French policy a new “ deal,” it is necessary to go back and 
examine very briefly the background of the Laval policy. 
When M. Barthou was murdered in Marseilles the stock of 
France stood high in the diplomatic market. Barthou was a 
man who had few illusions about anything and none at all 
about Germany. Almost alone among statesmen in Western 
Europe he saw very clearly that, just as Hitler had climbed 
into power in Germany by sheer bluff, so he would inevitably 
adopt the same method of bluff to secure hegemony in Europe. 
Barthou believed that the only way to ensure peace was to 
“call that bluff” at the earliest possible moment. France 
was unable to do so alone; it was not quite evident how far 
she could count upon British support, since British policy 
seemed to oscillate between two widely different conceptions : 
that of Sir John Simon and that of Mr. Eden. Thus Barthou 
set about to strengthen France’s existing alliances in Eastern 
Europe and to create a new one, namely that with Russia. 
In addition, he was anxious to secure, if not the friendship, 
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at least the benevolence of Italy, but he was not prepared to 
buy off Italy at any price and above all he would never have 
contemplated offending London in order to please Rome. 
His policy had one object: to fortify the European peace 
bloc and to oppose it, like a solid granite wall, to all attempts 
at aggression from Berlin, Rome or any other capital. He 
believed in France and in her ability to play what he con- 
sidered her historic part in world affairs. 

M. Laval was of very different mettle and entertained an 
entirely opposite conception. He did not believe in France’s 
undiminished power—or at least in her ability to play her 
traditionally leading ré/e any longer. In all seriousness he 
thought France had run her course, as other Powers had done 
before her: Spain, Portugal, Holland, Austria-Hungary. 
She must retire gradually and as fast as possible from the 
forefront of the world stage; she must be content to be a 
super, one of the crowd at the back. For the accomplishment 
of this purpose, two things were essential: an agreement 
with Germany at whatever cost, and the disentanglement of 
France from her system of alliances in Eastern Europe. It 
may appear strange that this being the case he should have 
gone to Moscow to sign a pact with Russia. But it should be 
remembered that he did so under the irresistible pressure of 
the French General Staff, and that even then he succeeded 
in whittling down the draft treaty which Barthou had 
prepared. 

When Pilsudski died and the new head of the Polish 
Government wanted to dispense with the services of Colonel 
Beck, the Foreign Minister, who for years past had shown 
himself openly as a friend of Germany and an enemy of 
France, M. Laval went to the length of sending a letter of 
fulsome praise to that gentleman expressing the hope that 
he would remain in office. He did remain in office, to the 
undisguised jubilation of Berlin. When Masaryk retired from 
the Presidency of the Czechoslovak Republic and everyone 
expected the great champion of the French alliance, M. 
Bene’, to be elected triumphantly in his stead, M. Laval 
engineered an opposition. The intrigue came near to success, 
but between it and its realisation there suddenly loomed the 
shadow of a terrible civil war. For this reason Bene’ was 
elected, despite Laval. In Bucarest, M. Titulescu, that most skil- 
ful of Francophile statesmen, who until recently had weathered 
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storm after storm which would have wrecked most careers, 
suddenly discovered that the host of his enemies, secret and 
open, had received an accession of strength. The agents of 
the Prime Minister of France were in unholy alliance with the 
agents of Hitler to sap the position of the Rumanian states- 
man. 

In order that France could withdraw into her own back 
garden and devote her old age to raising cabbages, it was 
necessary to win over Italy. M. Laval procured her goodwill 
by giving her leave to attack, conquer and annex Abyssinia 
without interference. When it came to cashing this blank 
cheque, Mussolini found that it was drawn upon a joint 
account and that the signature of the English partner was 
missing ; indeed, that partner was far from sharing the mind 
of M. Laval. There is no need to repeat the facts now so well 
known. Suffice it to recall that Laval succeeded in estranging 
Great Britain and at the same time losing Italy. This was in 
very truth the crowning achievement of a pusillanimous 
policy. 

At long last M. Laval was—the term is not exaggerated— 
hounded out of office by popular indignation. He was followed 
by a Government that from the hour of its birth lay under 
sentence of death. The General Election was due in a very 
short time and everyone knew that, whatever its result, 
M. Albert Sarraut and his Cabinet of shilly-shallying, luke- 
warm Centrists would be swept away. Yet, be it noted, it was 
this transitory, shadow-like administration which, inheriting 
the fatal Laval policy, had to face the crisis of March 7th— 
a crisis that seemed to render impossible any understanding 
between Paris and Berlin. 

It is necessary, of course, to distinguish between Germany 
and Hitler. An understanding with Germany is possible. 
An understanding with Hitler is only possible on the terms 
upon which the proverbial lady made her peace with the 
proverbial tiger. The turning-point in Franco-German 
relations was the Saar plebiscite. In November 1934, a 
majority for the status quo was believed by shrewd Reichs- 
wehr judges to be assured, provided that the Saarlanders felt 
that they could rely upon Geneva, and Geneva in that 
question was spelled “France.” In the immediate Hitler 
entourage this was recognised and known. The Reichswehr 
generals, who had never loved the Austrian-born private, 
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were preparing for the upheaval against Hitler that would, 
in Germany itself, follow upon his defeat in the Saar plebiscite. 
They were preparing not to defend Hitler but to supplant 
him. M. Laval in his desire to propitiate Hitler torpedoed the 
status quo at Geneva. By so doing he gave him the Saar. 
What is more, he gave him an immense prestige and a 
stupendous victory ; in a word, security of tenure for years 
to come. 

The breach of the Treaty of Versailles by open rearmament 
was the first consequence. The march into the Rhineland, 
in defiance not only of Versailles but also of Locarno, was its 
second. That in its turn made the Vienna agreement, the 
peaceful penetration of Austria, possible. There followed the 
Danzig coup. Then came the dramatic doubling of Germany’s 
military equipment by the decree of two years’ army service. 
The series is not exhausted. Memel, Czechoslovakia may 
prove the next milestone on this royal road of Germanic 
trespass. 

The Rhineland coup came after Laval had gone. But its 
success had been rendered almost assured by the atmosphere 
which he had created. The truth regarding the Rhineland 
affair is now known to the initiated. First, the German side. 
General von Fritsch, the German Commander-in-Chief, 
resolutely opposed the march into the Rhineland. He declared 
that the Reichswehr was not yet in a fit state to wage war. 
If, therefore, Hitler insisted, he and every other general of 
the Reichswehr (with two exceptions, Blomberg and Reich- 
enau) would resign. Hitler told them their fears were in 
vain; there would be no war. As a guarantee of this he 
handed them a written order to evacuate the Rhineland 
again, without firing a shot, if the French should mobilise 
and cross the frontier. Second, the French side. Sarraut was 
in favour of a partial mobilisation. Flandin was prepared to 
support him. Mandel urged that the frontier should be 
crossed. At that fateful Cabinet Council there would have 
been a sure majority for “calling Hitler’s bluff.’ That 
decision would have been taken, notwithstanding the fact 
that pacifist feeling was running like a river in flood through- 
out France, and despite the fact that London would have 
doubtless frowned. Two forces opposed and frustrated that 
decision, the permanent officials at the Quai d’Orsay and 
General Gamelin, Chief of the Staff. The former, against 
their sounder instincts, had been infected by the Laval 
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theories. General Gamelin avowed that he would require 
400,000 men to occupy the Rhineland. That meant the 
mobilisation of several classes; it meant a tornado of 
pacifist, anti-patriotic propaganda in France; it might even 
entail a general strike. The Ministers—these Ministers of a 
day, or of a month—climbed down. They made beautiful 

speeches ; they invoked the sanctity of treaties; they were 
~ in turn pathetic and indignant, but they climbed down. 
Once more Hitler had bluffed his way to triumph. 

Then came the Danzig coup. Léon Blum was now in office ; 
he who had just delivered a magnificent speech in Geneva in 
which he warned the world that France had yielded not from 
fear but from nobler motives (shades of President Wilson and 
his “‘ too proud to fight ”!) became very angry and wanted to 
send a French cruiser squadron into the Baltic to, as he put 
it, “‘seal up the Danzig harbour.” The permanent officials 
fought against the idea with all the desperate courage of 


-._ totally intimidated men. They won M. Yvon Delbos, the 


Foreign Minister, to their side by producing a voluminous 
dossier, prepared by General Gamelin. To run the risk, he 
said, of offending Germany meant the danger of war with 
Germany and with Italy at the same time. Great Britain was 
not to be depended upon: in any case she was still much too 
weak. The Red Army was much too far away. The French 
military and aerial forces might perhaps be able to resist the 
German shock, but not the Italian also at the same time. 
There was much more to the same effect. M. Blum gave way— 
fortunately, for one could not well have devised a worse 
battleground than that of the Danzig issue. 

But the check rankled, and when, at the London Conference 
of the three associated Locarno Powers, the German plans 
regarding Czechoslovakia were submitted to him, M. Léon 
Blum rebelled. All the easier because he was momentarily 
removed from the stultifying atmosphere of the Quai d’Orsay, 
where apparently no one has opened the windows since M. 
‘Laval took his departure. Precisely the danger of Hitler’s 
plans regarding Czechoslovakia is that, unless they are nipped 
in the bud by a display of resolution, they are likely to succeed 
as completely and as painlessly as the Rhineland and the 
Danzig coups. Germany herself has not the remotest inten- 
tion of attacking Czechoslovakia, for that would involve 
almost immediate war. Prague is allied to Moscow, and to 
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bluff “Comrade” Litvinoff is much more hazardous than 
to attempt the same operation in Paris. Litvinoff is no tyro 
himself at bluffing. He was a master hand at the game when 
Hitler was in his political infancy. That presents Hitler’s 
primary difficulty. But there are ways round. Poland has 
deep differences with Czechoslovakia over the Teschen terri- 
tory, and the Poland of Colonel Beck has been a fairly sub- 
servient instrument of Berlin. Prague’s protective treaties of 
alliance only become operative in case of German aggression ; 
no such commitment is made in the event of an offensive on 
the part, for instance, of Poland. Moreover, there is an 
alternative even less dangerous. There are three million 
Germans in Czechoslovakia; that is to say, three million 
malcontents. Most of them are organised after the approved 
Nazi fashion and pattern. They live next to the German 
frontier. An armed revolt—armed and financed by Berlin, 
which has gathered some experience in the game both in 
Austria and in Spain—would lead to civil war and anarchy. 
German interests would be involved obviously. German 
intervention would be natural and could be so stage-managed 
as to appear normal and unobjectionable. 

Can that menace be avoided? Clearly it can were an 
agreement to be made between Berlin and Prague. True, it 
would be an agreement which would make Czechoslovakia 
just as much a servile State of Germany as Austria has now 
become. And M. Lacroix, the exceedingly able French 
Minister at Prague, has pointed out that, unless M. Benes can 
rely upon France, he may have to go on the humiliating 
Canossa-like pilgrimage to Berlin. 

M. Léon Blum has been described as an idealist. That is 
in some respects a true description. But he is also a realist. 
The Lacroix report brought him face to face with the realities 
which, as his Danzig impulse shows, he had hitherto divined 
but had not closely studied. The new tone of firmness which 
he evinced at the London Conference is evidence of his resolve 
to get out of the rut of eternal yielding. Not that this will 
bring war nearer. On the contrary. If anything at this late 
hour of Europe’s fate can prevent war, it will be a policy that 
will convince the mischief-makers, be they in Berlin or in 
Rome, that the liberal and democratic Powers, the Powers 
that stand for peace and freedom, are determined to insist 
upon the rights of mankind and the sanctity of treaties. 
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French foreign policy has had a new deal and taken a new 
turn. Already there are signs that the course of the game has 
been influenced by the new deal. In Poland, General Rydz- 
Smigly, the Inspector-General of the Polish Army, has been 
sufficiently impressed by the new breeze that is blowing from 

the Quai d’Orsay to commence a campaign against the Beck 

policy which entailed the abandonment of the French 
alliance. The extreme cordiality of the reception to General 
Gamelin, the ostentatious haste displayed by Rydz-Smigly 
in returning the visit, his careful avoidance of German 
territory on his way to Paris, his reception in France with 
honours hitherto accorded only to a Chief of State, culminated 
in the signing of a new Franco-Polish convention, the impor- 
tance of which is evident from the care taken to prevent any 
leakage as to its contents. Whether the agreement goes 
beyond the reported financial loan of fifteen million pounds to 
equip the Polish Armyis not definitely known. Neither is it yet 
clear whether General Rydz-Smigly will, in the long run, get 
the better of Colonel Beck. But one thing at least is certain : 
whatever its fate the attempt to wrest Poland from German 
influence at the eleventh hour, when she appeared to be on 
the threshold of becoming Germany’s “ cat’s-paw” for the 
purpose of provoking disputes of aggression, would never 
have been made had its authors not acquired the conviction 
that France has turned her back once and for all upon the 
Laval policies. 

Perhaps the most significant result of all the “ new deal” 
has been the brusque change which Herr Hitler has found it 
necessary to make in his own plans, The German intentions 
in Spain were very evident. That country presented a 
splendid opportunity for the self-proclaimed saviour of 
Europe from pernicious Bolshevism to drive France into a 
corner, to force her into a disadvantageous position from 
which, short of war, she could only emerge by another 
humiliating climb-down. If France yielded, she would find 
a new enemy in her rear; an enemy sitting astride of her 
vital communications with her North African empire. If she 
fought, she would fight almost alone and would bear the 
odium (German propaganda would see to that) of fighting for 
barbaric and godless Bolshevism against Christian civilisation. 
It was not conceivable that either Britain or Belgium or the 
Little Entente would join her in any such quixotic enterprise. 
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Without the Little Entente, Russian aid would be of little 
avail to France. 

The Spanish card was an ace in Herr Hitler’s hand. But 
France had had a new deal. The German ace was trumped. 
The very definite and firm stand taken by the Blum Govern- 
ment, in the teeth of the hostility of the Syndicalists and its 
Communist and Socialist adherents, on the Spanish question 
undoubtedly impressed the world. It impressed the doubting 
and distrustful friends and allies of France, who for the first 
time since the day when Barthou was murdered felt that there 
was now a strong hand at the Quai d’Orsay. It impressed 
Signor Mussolini, who hastened to back out of his half- 
partnership with Hitler in the Spanish arrangement. And, 
finally, it impressed Hitler himself. For the first time in 
three and a half years, his bluff had been “ called ”—called 
not by sabre-rattling and threats of ultimatum, but by a 
sound, firm policy which appealed to the common sense of 
the world, especially when it appeared to be persevered in, 
despite all obstacles, and which for this very reason showed 
itself to be inspired and backed by an indomitable resolve. 

This Spanish episode affords conclusive evidence of the 
strength of purpose that lies behind the new deal. There is no 
doubt—M. Blum has himself so declared in pathetic accents 
—that every member of the French Cabinet, were he to follow 
personal impulse, would render the Madrid Government such 
assistance as international law permits. The very masses 
who carried M. Blum to power and who keep him there are, 
in their foreign policy, passionately opposed to the blockade 
decision. One of the strongest parties in the Front Populaire 
waged an incessant campaign against that decision. But 
Léon Blum never faltered. He believed that his swift decision 
on August 8th had saved the rest of Europe from being 
plunged into war. He adhered to that policy in the teeth of 
bitter reproaches and the open mutiny of some of the trade 
unions because he believed that by so doing he could defeat 
the ends of Berlin and ensure European peace. 

The fact that one of the first fruits of the Blum policy was to 
compel Herr Hitler to relinquish his Spanish ambitions is a 
proof of the sterling value of that policy in the interests of 
peace. It has not actually saved peace. For, foiled in the 
west, Germany has turned again to the east. Having over- 
night, so to speak, yielded on the Spanish issue, the German 
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dictator levelled up by issuing his decree regarding two 
years’ service on the following morning. But that measure is 
avowedly and actually directed against Russia, and the reply 
to it may safely be left to the astute politicians who wield 
the power in Moscow. So far they have cleverly declined to 
walk into the trap set for them by the unprecedented public 
attacks in Nuremberg. 

So far as France and Western Europe are concerned, 
M. Blum’s “ new deal” has scored a brilliant initial success. 
Whether this French policy will be of a lasting nature is 
another question. 

The answer to that question lies in French internal politics, 
the development of which can alone determine whether he 
will be permitted to carry on his ambitious experiment at 
home and in the field of foreign affairs. 

W. Wa ter Crotcu. 

Paris. 


PORTUGAL AND THE SPANISH 
CIVIL. WAR. 


N impartial observer both of the situation in Portugal 
AQ the present international position is led to the 
conclusion that, in view of the policy adopted by the 
Portuguese dictatorship towards Spanish events, the result 
can only mean disaster for Lisbon. We can easily understand 
that strong and powerfully armed countries, like Italy and 
Germany, who have nothing or little to fear from Spain, try 
to help the Fascist military rebels. But that a small country 
like Portugal, with a reduced and ill-armed army, dares to 
help them so impudently and on such a large scale against 
the lawful Government of a friendly neighbouring country, 
so much more powerful, seems “ midsummer madness.” 

The civil war in Spain has been waged with revolting 
savagery, and the widespread terrorism by irregular execution 
squads, the ferocious shooting of wounded, prisoners and 
hostages, and the deliberate murder of women and children 
make the hideous carnage more shocking for those whose 
sensitiveness is not obliterated by political passion. But these 
are the people of democratic ideals and liberal tolerance, and 
it seems that they are becoming more of a minority. The 
Press of the whole world is divided mainly between those who 
approve of and try to excuse everything done by the Spanish 
Government supporters and those who praise and exalt all 
that the rebels do. Whether in Russia for one side, or Italy 
and Germany for the other, there is no matter for surprise ; 
what is happening in several democratic countries like Great 
Britain and France, where there is the right of free opinion, 
is rather alarming. In these countries the Press expresses 
the feelings of the masses, and we can see that the number of 
those papers which can judiciously and impartially stand 
between the two extreme wings is small. Even the more 
conspicuous papers hardly disguise their sympathies. Human- 
ity is divided into two parties defending entirely opposite 
principles. Every man of good will must fear the prospect 
that the present Spanish strife may be the beginning of a 
world clash. The savagery of the struggle cannot hide the 
significant fact that Spanish youth are generously giving 
their lives in defence of the most opposite ideals, the rest of 
the country having to take sides. The intolerance of both 
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parties leaves no room for the partisans of democracy ; they 
have to join one of them or disappear. On the battlefields 
of Spain two ideologies are at stake, and the danger is that of 
the world being forced to choose between them. Whatever 
the result, dictatorship may emerge, and the winner will try 
to exterminate its foe. One wonders if statesmen and 
diplomatists can prevent the spread of the calamity. Diplo- 
matic conferences are too platonic to oppose the sudden, 
unscrupulous and realistic decisions of Fascist governments. 
Those of Italy and Germany have already shown their 
preference for the latter, and Portuguese dictators, encouraged 
perhaps by the good results obtained by them, decided to 
follow the same methods. 

Virtually the Portuguese dictatorship is in a state of war 
with Spain, and no one can have any illusions as to Spain’s 
attitude towards Lisbon in the case of a final victory of 
the Spanish Government. She will not intend to conquer 
Portugal, of course, but it is only human that she will give 
every kind of help to the Portuguese adversaries of the 
dictatorship, almost all of them republicans and socialists. 
This will be enough to wipe out the dictators and their 
camarilla and restore the country to the Republic, but 
a rather different and more advanced one than before 1926. 
Though the Portuguese have a marked repugnance for all 
excesses and bloodshed, there is a great danger for them in 
the possibility of the retreating rebels seeking refuge in 
Portuguese territory; they would help the dictatorship 
against the liberals, bringing their own ruthlessness, and an 
Iberian civil war, with all its horrors, would continue in 
Portugal. Should the rebels win, the Portuguese dictatorship 
would become an appendage of the block formed by Spain, 
Italy and Germany. Such a block would be most dangerous 
for France and Great Britain, to whom the freedom of the 
Mediterranean is a question of life or death. Then, in view 
of the old Anglo-Portuguese alliance, the situation of Portugal 
would be extremely delicate, and her colonial empire in great 
danger. The importance of the colonies is so great for 
Portugal that if she lost them she would be politically and 
economically reduced to a province of Spain. The only 
suitable policy in the present situation was a strict neutrality. 
In the case of the rebels’ victory Great Britain, in her own 
interests, would not fail to defend Portugal’s integrity, as she 
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has always done ; in case of a Government victory, the utmost 
that could happen would be the re-establishment of the liberal 
Republic in Portugal. But this would be the end of the 
dictatorship, and the dictators preferred to risk the most 
sacred interests of the country in trying to prolong their own 
reign. The Portuguese people will never forgive them their 
tyranny or their criminal selfishness. 

British people are ill-informed about the Portuguese 
political situation. The Italian and German dictatorships 
have caused much more misgiving in Great Britain and 
attracted far more attention than that which exists in little 
Portugal, and the centre and left wing Press has not troubled 
about the misfortunes of Portuguese democracy. In this way 
British public opinion has been fed exclusively with the 
sympathies of the reactionary Press towards all dictatorships 
and the propaganda articles published in some leading papers 
by the Portuguese Government. A brief survey of this 
decade of dictatorship is necessary to understand the situa- 
tion, and to realise the differences between Portugal as a 
nation of old democratic traditions and the military-clerical 
minority which for ten years has ruled the country. 

The political and economic troubles of the post-war era 
brought the Parliament to such a state of disorder that great 
discontent arose throughout the country. A group of army 
officers took advantage of this situation, and on May 28th, 
1926, they revolted against the Government, establishing a 
military dictatorship. They chose for their chief General 
Gomes da Costa, who had been commander of the Army in 
France during the war and enjoyed some prestige. After the 
victory he agreed that one of the organisers of the revolution, 
Admiral Cabecadas, who in I910 was one of the founders of 
the Republic, should be the President. A few days later 
Gomes da Costa ejected Cabecadas, and installed himself in 
the Presidency of the Republic. Another officer, also of the 
“Junta revolucionaria,” was entrusted with the Home 
Office and Education Office. However, Gomes da Costa 
substituted for that officer his friend General Carmona. This 
General managed his affairs so well that during the four years 
of the Great War he never left Portugal. Besides not taking 
part in any of the several Portuguese colonial wars, or even 
in a revolution, he never went to the front. When the 
revolution of 1926 broke out he was in command in the south, 
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but he only joined the movement after Gomes da Costa had 
entered Lisbon, victorious and without a shot being fired. 
Carmona turned to his own profit some discontent among the 
supporters of the new régime, plotted and sent a group of 
officers to the President’s palace to arrest his friend Gomes da 
Costa. Carmona, of course, installed himself as President of 
the Republic and forthwith deported his predecessor to the 
Azores. This happened exactly forty-two days after the 
triumphal entry of the victorious Gomes da Costa into 
Lisbon. Such behaviour caused great excitement and indig- 
nation in the soundest part of the Army and Navy; but the 
new President, bribing, and occupying strategic positions with 
his own party, prevented any serious attempt to dislodge 
him. Trying to satisfy the Army, which could hardly swallow 
such an outrage, Carmona promoted Gomes da Costa to the 
Marshalship, though he remained deported for a long time. 
Nevertheless he could not prevent a numerous group of 
officers going to the President’s palace, where, after warm 
discussion, Lieutenant Moraes Sarmento, showing the con- 
tempt of all the party, kicked General Carmona. Sarmento 
then went to Angola, as “‘ chef de cabinet ” of the new High 
Commissioner, and some months later he was murdered 
under mysterious circumstances. 

When in May 1926, Gomes da Costa formed the first 
dictatorial Cabinet, his Catholic advisers induced him to take 
Dr. Salazar, a Professor of Economics, as Minister of Finance. 
After a few days in office he resigned. This was a strategic 
move. Clever as he is and backed by the brains of the 
Jesuits, he foresaw the confusion that would result at first 
from the meddling of the army in the civil administration. 
It was better to let them entangle themselves in the net of 
financial difficulties and then, when the chaos should be 
complete, to appear as a saviour. After the first year of the 
dictatorship public expenditure rose from 1,539,000 contos 
(conto = 1,000 escudos) to 2,110,000 contos with a deficit of 
542,000 contos. After the second year the financial chaos was 
complete, and the dictators went to Geneva to implore a loan 
from the League of Nations. They were unsuccessful, Mean- 
while Dr. Salazar, who always gave technical advice to the 
Generals, published a series of articles on economics, suggest- 
ing his exclusive competence to deal with the financial 
situation. After being earnestly pressed, he deigned again to 
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be Minister of Finance in 1928. He imposed hard conditions 
such as the absolute control of all the financial and economical 
resources of the country. This involved several clashes with 
the military ; but when they protested, the finance dictator 
threatened to leave them alone with their financial troubles. 
In 1930 the Prime Minister, General Freitas, wanted to 
regulate the abuse of ringing church bells, but Dr. Salazar 
objected and retired for some days to his country house. 
Great excitement followed among the military. But Carmona 
substituted for his friend General Freitas the more submissive 
General Oliveira, the church bells continued ringing, and Dr. 
Salazar returned to office. In 1933, as he wished for still 
more power, he asked Carmona to eject General Oliveira and 
became Prime Minister. 

The propaganda services of Dr. Salazar continually boast 
of the present great financial prosperity of Portugal, more or 
less represented by his budget surpluses. However, very few 
know that only through the raising of taxes was the revenue 
increased by more than thirty-five per cent. The tax on some 
commodities such as petrol, sugar and beer has been doubled. 
Though the value of the £ (gold) was 9§ escudos in 1925 and 
178 escudos to-day, the unfavourable balance of trade has 
increased from 1,222,140 contos in 1925 to 1,622,562 contos 
in 1934, a clear index of decreasing prosperity. Nevertheless 
Dr. Salazar’s budgets always close with a miraculous surplus. 
How can he succeed ? He invented a new technique, contrary 
to all the rules of finance. Unable to obtain enough revenue 
to balance expenses, he includes loans which are accounted 
as ordinary revenue. For instance, in the budget of 1934-5 
he includes 280,000 contos of loans in order to obtain a surplus 
of 1,504 contos. By the same procedure in 1932-3 and in 
1933-4 a surplus of 1,673 contos and 1,723 contos respectively 
was obtained. The experts of the League of Nations, however, 
did not agree with this science and did not consider loans as 
ordinary revenue. Thus we can see in the Annuaire statistique 
de la Société des Nations, 1934-5, page 280, that the Portu- 
guese budget closed with deficits of 4,000 contos, 71,900 contos 
and 280,000 contos respectively in 1932-3, 1933-4 and 
1934-5. The misery of the Portuguese people reaches the 
limits of tragedy. Their wages are ridiculous, usually under 
and very seldom over two shillings per day. In many parts of 
the country, during the winter, the head of the family cannot 
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obtain more than one or two days’ work with wages amounting 
to one shilling or less. Those who visit the country are deeply 
impressed by the sadness and suffering stamped upon the 
faces of the people. 

How can this tyranny continue? With the help of a pre- 
torian guard, the terror spread by the secret police, and the 
censorship of the Press. Only a few regiments of the Portu- 
guese Army are well equipped with every kind of modern 
weapon, disposing of the arms and ammunition factories ; 
they are commanded by Fascist or monarchist officers entirely 
devoted to the dictator. This pretorian guard occupies the 
strategic positions of the country, mainly in Lisbon and 
Oporto. Some officers informed the writer recently that in 
almost all the “ suspicious ” regiments ninety-five per cent. 
of the rifles are useless, and each soldier has scarcely more than 
half a dozen rounds of ammunition. The other powerful 
weapon of the dictators is a huge body of well-organised 
secret police, terribly expensive but quite efficient. No 
necessity to be an extremist ; during the last years to be a 
liberal is reason enough to become on bad terms with the 
secret police. Since 1926 the flow of republicans into prisons, 
concentration camps in the colonies and exile has never 
ceased. Many political prisoners have suffered tortures and 
some have been murdered. To obtain confessions of real or 
imaginary offences, or just to inflict a political punishment, 
or for revenge, the prisoners are not only insulted and beaten, 
but their feet are burned ; their hands or head are pressed in 
copying presses ; they are manacled and hung by the wrists, 
even one wrist, or by the feet, flogged and left there until they 
faint or die; for long periods they are not allowed to eat, 
drink, smoke or even use the lavatory; they are thrown, 
completely naked, into cold and damp dungeons during the 
winter; they are forced by kicks, lashes and bayonet prickings, 
to walk round a table until they collapse, this torment being 
continued for sixty hours at a time; or placed in the famous 
“ electric chair,” where during endless hours they receive one 
after another electric discharges, suffering dreadfully. There 
is the most rigorous censorship on every word printed or 
spoken, even on private correspondence, allied to an elaborate 
expensive service of propaganda in the country and abroad. 
Consequently we can realise why a people of liberal traditions 
like the Portuguese have to bear a tyranny of a very small 
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minority headed by a Jesuit-inspired dictator. The lovers of 
dictatorships used to say that there is peace and order in 
Portugal. One can find the same peace and order in any 
cemetery. 

This brief sketch of the Portuguese dictatorship, virtually 
unknown in this country, enables one to understand the 
behaviour of the Lisbon Government in the present emer- 
gency. Their sympathies with Italy and Germany are but too 
evident, and if they could they would change the alliance with 
England for at least an entente with those countries. In 1918 
the dictator, Dr. Sidonio Pais, approached the U.S.A., try- 
ing though unsuccessfully to replace the Anglo-Portuguese 
friendship. Present events show clearly enough that the 
voices from Berlin and Rome arouse much more echo and 
sympathy in the Lisbon dictators than the wise and friendly 
counsels from London. But the Portuguese people remain 
faithful to the old friendship with Great Britain. The 
intellectual class in Portugal is entirely divorced from the 
dictatorship, and after 1926 only four or five men among the 
republicans and liberals of real worth turned to the dictators, 
being regarded by the great majority as traitors. This policy 
of duplicity towards Great Britain and France has increased 
the disgust of the people and the army for the minority which 
enslaves them, and which in no way represents the sentiments 
and will of the country. Great Britain and France, in defence 
of their own interests and the cause of democracy, can have 
but one wish concerning Portugal—to see again in Lisbon a 
democratic government. 

SPECTATOR. 


MADAME ADAM. 
(Juliette Lamber.) 


“‘ La Grand’ mére de la Patrie Frangaise.’—Lton Davuvet. 


ME ADAM la grande Frangatse, as many have called 

her, died on Sunday, August 23rd. She would have been 

a hundred had she lived until October 4th. To few is it 

given to enjoy such a span of life. Almost a century, and one 

of the most significant and eventful centuries in the history 

of mankind in France. Mme Adam’s century included the 

revolution of 1848, the coup d’état of 51, the agony of the siege 

of Paris, the loss and reconquest of Alsace-Lorraine. Through 

all these experiences she lived intensely, ecstatically, often 

feverishly. “ Love and indignation,” she has told us, “‘ were 

the mainspring of her education.” To her Maurice Barrés, 

her friend, might have applied his favourite epithet “ apostle 
of energy.” 

Controversy ran in her blood. Her long life was a series of 
battles for one cause or another. Her first book, the first of 
the fifty volumes she was to publish, /dées Anti-Proudhont- 
ennes, which appeared in 1858, was a bold attack on the anti- 
feminism of one of the leading economists of that time. It 
won her the friendship of the two greatest living French- 
women, George Sand and the historian of the 1848 revolution, 
Daniel Stern (la Comtesse d’Agoult). Half a century later, 
Mme Adam followed with sympathy the English suffrage 
movement. During the Great War she met and admired 
Christabel Pankhurst, whose critical Britannia articles had 
driven her to take refuge in Paris. 

Among Juliette Adam’s many activities, social, political 
and literary, three are outstanding : her salon, in which she 
helped Thiers and Gambetta to lay the foundations of the 
Third Republic ; her seven delightful volumes of Souvenirs, 
which no historian of that period of European history can 
afford to neglect, and La Nouvelle Revue, which she founded 
in 1878 and edited for nearly twenty years. To its pages she 
contributed those fortnightly articles on foreign affairs which 
fanned the flame of la Revanche and advocated every national- 
ist cause in Europe. A fortnight after the appearance of the 
first number of La Nouvelle Revue, the Northcliffe of that day, 
Emile de Girardin, gave a dinner party. Among the guests 
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were Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, Gambetta and Mme Adam. 
Mr. Gladstone raised the question of the objects of the new 
review. “ Three,” replied its editress, “ to oppose Bismarck, 
to demand the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine, and to encour- 
age our young writers.” Maupassant, Anatole France, Pierre 
Loti and Paul Bourget were among those who received 
encouragement. 

The great ambition of Juliette, as of all gifted Frenchwomen 
in the last century, was to preside over a salon. She realised 
this ambition first in her flat in the Rue de Rivoli, opposite the 
Tuileries Gardens. Later, after her marriage with Edmond 
Adam, a wealthy politician of the Left Centre, this salon 
minuscule, as she called it, blossomed into something much 
more important—the salon of the Maison Sallandrouze, in the 
boulevard Poissonniére. During the last years of the Second 
Empire, this salon was le foyer of the opposition, as anti- 
clerical as it was anti-empire. One of its most assiduous guests 
was Peyrat, with whom is said to have originated the phrase 
le cléricalisme c’est Pennemt. 

It was during the six years that followed the 1870 war that 
Mme Adam’s salon exercised its greatest influence over 
French politics. At this time the existence of the newly 
established Republic was seriously threatened. Edmond 
Adam’s friend, Thiers, was trying to govern with a monar- 
chist majority and a violently republican minority, inspired 
by Gambetta. While Thiers, le vierllard sinistre as his enemies 
called him, was carrying on with Bismarck those delicate 
negotiations which resulted in the payment of five milliards 
war indemnity two years before the time stipulated by the 
Treaty of Frankfurt, Gambetta, le fou furieux, was stampeding 
up and down France describing with matchless oratory the 
agony of Alsace-Lorraine, demanding the reorganisation of 
the French army and universal military service. Both le 
vietllard sinistre and le fou furieux were the Adams’ friends. It 
was due partly to their mediation and to the meeting in the 
Maison Sallandrouze of politicians of the Left and the Left 
Centre that no violent breach occurred between the two 
leaders. 

Mme Adam’s tact filled with admiration all who attended 
her salon, Among them was the late Sir Sidney Colvin. He 
has told how he watched her, the only woman at her recep- 
tions, extremely handsome, full of graciousness, tact and good 
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will, determined to exercise her charm for the cause she had 
at heart, surrounded by deputies of all shades, wide asunder 
as the poles, moving from a dry old doctrinaire to a fiery 
radical from the south, throwing one after another into good 
humour by sheer womanly cordiality and grace. Despite her 
determination to mediate between the various sections of 
French liberalism, Mme Adam could hardly conceal that her 
strongest sympathy lay with Gambetta. Even before the war 
he had been the lion of her salon. For some time her friends 
had hesitated to introduce this uncouth grocer’s son, this 
blustering Gascon into the sophisticated circle of the Maison 
Sallandrouze. “ He is too badly dressed,” they argued, “ his 
accent is atrocious, he is insolent in discussion.” But Juliette 
had set her heart on making the acquaintance of ce jeune 
monstre, ce dompteur des foules. She insisted on inviting him 
to one of her famous Friday dinner-parties. He came, and in 
his nondescript coat, with a suggestion of flannel shirt 
between his high-buttoned waistcoat and collar, lived up to 
his reputation of belonging to the riff-raff of the party. But 
that very evening the work of sophistication began. Gam- 
betta, no doubt for the first time in his life, apologised to his 
hostess for not having dressed. Ten years later she thought 
of that evening when she saw him at the opera, in faultless 
evening dress, with light gloves, hat slightly tipped over one 
ear and a gardenia in his buttonhole. By that time Juliette 
Adam was recognised as Gambetta’s Egeria. They were often 
seen together in society, not in political assemblies only. The 
widow of Alphonse Daudet, in her Souvenirs autour d'un 
Groupe Littératre, tells how she saw her at an evening party, 
wearing a long white gown, her hair crowned with leaves 
(coiffée en Velléda), with great dignity and a radiant smile 
standing behind Gambetta’s chair and advising him which 
card to play. 

Mme Adam came out of the 1870 war une nationaliste 
intégrale. Madame Intégrale, Gambetta used to call her. Of a 
fellow writer, Edmond About, she had written: 1 s’est 
réveillé de Vhorrible cauchemar patriote fanatique. And of 
herself also this was true. All her hopes at this time were 
centred on Gambetta. Adam et mot, she wrote, nous n’ avons 
pas @autre espoir, pas @autre culte que Gambetta. Ll est pour 
nous la personnification méme de la France, Pexpression vivante 
et agissante de notre relévement, de nos certitudes républicaines 
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et nationales. Her fervent patriotism, growing more and more 
intense as time went on, parted her from some of her friends, 
from George Sand among others. The latter had written 
that she desired peace “ not for the sake of France alone, but 
for the sake of Germany, and in order to avert the ruin of 
two civilisations.” Mme Adam exclaimed: “A gulf has 
opened between me and the friend whom I adored. Never 
shall we understand one another again. She... permits herself 
to be moved by pity for the Germans.” 

It was after her husband’s death in 1877 that Mme Adam’s 
nationalism became most intransigent. Even Gambetta was 
ceasing to please her. She feared that his passion for la 
Revanche was cooling. His favourite phrase was now: 
pensons y toujours, n’en parlons jamais. He had come round 
to Thiers’ point of view. Mme Adam suspected her former 
hero of negotiating with Bismarck, even of visiting “ the wily 
fox’ in his lair at Varzin. No good could come of that. 
Bismarck, as long as he lived, figured in Mme Adam’s articles 
as Phomme fatal, Vhomme fourbe and his policy as la fourberie. 
She was gratified when someone told her he had been heard 
to exclaim: “Can no one silence cette diablesse de femme!” 
and had met with the retort : “ Only one person, her husband, 
and he unfortunately is dead.” 

A useful member of the staff of La Nouvelle Revue had from 
the first been the son of Alphonse Daudet, Léon Daudet, now 
editor of L’ Action Frangatse. He was her lifelong friend and 
admirer. From his chief he may have acquired that gift for 
invective which enlivens the pages of his newspaper to-day ; 
as, for example, when he described a famous salon of the Left, 
whose hostess had once been the friend of Mme Adam, as 
an assembly of “ thieves, incendiaries and assassins.” 

Not only on his attitude towards Germany did Gambetta 
and Mme Adam disagree. He was strongly in favour of an 
alliance with England. When Sir Charles Dilke arranged a 
meeting between him and the Prince of Wales at the Café 
Anglais, Gambetta, so he told Mme Adam, was deeply im- 
pressed by the Prince’s insight into European politics. But 
she was afraid that the glamour of such high society was 
warping his judgment. For her, England, until the Great 
War, remained Ja perfide Albion. She could not forgive 
us for holding aloof from France in 1870. Though she 
admired our Liberal statesmen, notably Mr. Gladstone and 
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John Bright, she feared our foreign policy, “ the insatiable- 
ness of Great Britain,” almost as much as that of Germany. 
She deplored that Mr. Gladstone’s views had been unable to 
permeate the British Foreign Office in the matter of Egypt. 
His goodwill to France she never doubted ; but in Egypt she 
thought his hand had been forced by “ British mercantile 
Chauvinists and Palmerstonians.” She was to live almost 
long enough to see her dream of Egypt for the Egyptians in a 
great measure realised. For the signing of the present treaty 
must have taken place within a few hours of her death. 

One proposal of Gambetta, that of a Franco-Russian 
Alliance, met with her complete approval. For she adored 
the Slavs as intensely as she hated the Germans. L’alliance 
russe seemed to her then, as to many French statesmen 
to-day, one of the most effective methods for establishing 
French security. For years, in the pages of La Nouvelle 
Revue, she fought a plume armée against Bismarck and for 
the Russian alliance. To compass her aim she left not a stone 
unturned. She cultivated friendships with leading Russians, 
Tourguénieff, General Skobeleff, Mme Novikoff. She kept 
in touch with the French ambassador at St. Petersburg. She 
visited Russia as well as the Slav countries of Central Europe. 
She was always the friend of Poland. And finally, one glorious 
October day in 1893, she felt her efforts had been rewarded 
when she saw a detachment of the Russian fleet sail into 
Toulon harbour. After the signing of the Treaty of Alliance 
between France and Russia in the previous August, a Russian 
Minister had telegraphed to her: ‘“‘ To you is due the honour 
of having predicted the sentiments which unite French and 
Russian hearts ... may the bond uniting our two countries 
endure for ever.” 

All this time Mme. Adam was moving steadily towards the 
Right in religion as well as in politics. In her youth she had 
been proud to call herself a pagan. The kind of paganism she 
professed may be gathered from her novel Paienne, which 
Jules Lemaitre considered one of the best of her numerous 
novels. Her paganism was a romantic deism, strongly 
coloured, like her republicanism, by a passionate admiration 
for Greek thought and institutions. Une Grecque résuscitée 
Victor Hugo called her. “ But she was a pagan who would 
soon turn Christian,” said her friend Littré. Mme Adam 
never ceased to respect Littré and to admire him as one 
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of the saints of agnosticism even when his prophecy came 
true, and when to her novel Paienne she gave a sequel 
Chrétienne. 

As the nineteenth century drew to a close, Mme Adam, in 
common with other agnostic French writers, Paul Bourget, 
Ferdinand Brunetiére, Charles Péguy for example, was 
beginning to ask herself: Padme de la France est-elle donc 
Catholique et ne peut-on étre en contact absolu avec elle que par 
le catholicisme et sa plus pure tradition ? Thus her Christianity 
grew out of her nationalism and was of the purely gallican 
type. Like her friend, Charles Maurras (that strange paradox 
—an atheist advocate of Catholicism), she admired the Church 
of Rome because she saw in it the highest expression of Latin 
culture and of that Mediterranean tradition which embodies 
all that she loved and respected and which was the direct 
antithesis to the northern tradition, to the Kultur of Berlin. 
Bismarck and his Kulturkampf may have played their part 
in her conversion. 

Her gallicanism betrayed itself in a letter written during 
the Great War in reply to an inquiry as to her view of the 
asserted pro-German attitude of the Pope. ... Pour le Pape. 
Je suis catholique, apostolique et romaine. Revenue aux 
croyances de ma grand’meére. ... Vous comprendrez que je nat 
pas, st tardive croyante, le droit de discuter les actions du St. 
Pere. Mats mes veux étaient pour le Cardinal Rampolla, que 
P Autriche détestait et que la France eut tant aimé. La encore 
je dois me taire. Vous pouvez seulement dire a quel point mes 
veux accompagnaient le Cardinal Rampolla, que j’avais la 
fierté de connaitre. 

During the war Mme Adam was actively engaged in 
various kinds of war work. In her country house in Seine et 
Oise, l’Abbaye de Gif, to which she had retired when she 
resigned her editorship of La Nouvelle Revue, her household, 
she explained to her guests, was on a war footing. But this 
they had grasped when, instead of the usual automobile, a 
donkey chaise had met them at the station, 

At seventy-nine Mme Adam looked a very old woman; 
wrinkles and parchment-like complexion were rendered all 
the more obvious by dark hair barely streaked with grey. 
But the light in her sparkling eyes was undimmed, and her 
marvellous energy was unabated. Elle était en acier, said her 
son-in-law Dr. Paul Segond. Cet acier, writes Léon Daudet in 
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L’ Action Frangaise,* se retrouvait dans ses yeux, @ordinaire 
bienveillants et rieurs quand elle parlait de [ Allemagne et de son 
viel ennemt Bismarck. She talked as vivaciously as ever, 
walking briskly in the park round the ruins of the ancient 
Abbaye, telling proudly that, in the absence of gardeners, 
most of the ivy covering them was trimmed by her own 
hands. | 

Now at last she had a good word to say for the English. 
Quelle joie @apprendre nos alliés si autrement que je croyais 
les connaitre. In France Punion sacrée reconciled her with 
more than one of those from whom she had formerly differed. 
With Clemenceau she had crossed many a political lance. But 
these differences were forgotten, when, in 1919, he sent a 
military motor car to take her to the Hall of Mirrors, there to 
witness the effacement of the Treaty of Frankfurt and the 
humiliation of her lifelong foes. 

Since the war Mme Adam has from time to time taken up 
her pen to write an article for some French or foreign news- 
paper. One of these was a protest in the Figaro against a play 
produced in London, which turned entirely on the irregulari- 
ties of George Sand’s private life. On summer Sunday and 
Tuesday afternoons there would gather on her terrace at Gif 
a company, including a few old friends surviving from the 
days of the Maison Sallandrouze, the aged Pierre Loti and 
Paul Bourget, as well as members of younger generations, the 
faithful Léon Daudet and his wife, Maurice Barrés, General 
Lyautey and General Marchand of Fashoda fame, her grand- 
children and their friends. In the evening young and old 
would join together with their hostess to act charades in her 
private theatre. The last news I received of her not long before 
her death was that she had been seen at Gif engaging in her 
favourite amusement. 

Mme Adam, when she died, was staying with her dearly 
beloved daughter and only child, Mme Segond, the Alice of 
her mother’s Souvenirs, at her home, the Chateau de Lagnelles 
in Var, not far from Les Bruyéres, the country house where the 
Adams used to receive many of their famous guests, among 
them Gambetta and George Sand. 

WINIFRED STEPHENS WHALE. 


* August 27th, 1936. 


THE GREATER LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE NATURE 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF UNOFFICIAL 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS. 


CCORDING to Deniker, cited by Webster in explana- 
sASioe of the word “ international,” ‘‘ the international 
life of peoples manifests itself in three different ways : 
either in hostile relations (war), in pacific neutral relations 
(commerce) or in sympathetic relations (exchange of ideas 
and feelings, feasts, congresses, etc.).” Three stages of 
development are clearly indicated: first, antipathy—the 
instinctive antipathy of difference; second, tolerance—the 
tolerance of commerce, to mutual advantage, in things ; 
third and last, co-operation—the co-operation of mutual 
curiosity and interest, leading to sympathy and its celebration 
at feasts and congresses. 

War and commerce are as old as history and have been 
highly organised for centuries. But organised international 
exchange of ideas and feelings is of relatively recent origin. 
The very word international only crept into the dictionaries 
at the dawn of the nineteenth century; whilst the first 
organisations that boasted their internationality were the 
peace societies, founded at the close of the Napoleonic Wars, 
in London, New York and—interestingly enough—Geneva. 
The nineteenth century and early twentieth witnessed a 
remarkable development in the field of international organisa- 
tion. Utilitarian necessities brought to birth inter-govern- 
mental bodies such as the International Postal Union and the 
Hydrographic Bureau. Common interests and curiosities 
created a host of professional and scientific organisations, 
ranging from unions of hairdressers and hatters to societies 
of adepts in the more speculative pursuits of anthropology 
and psychics. Politicians, humanitarians and moralists 
were also on the move. The Interparliamentary Union 
brought together the practitioners of democracy. The 
International Red Cross sought to salve consciences by 
humanising war. Whilst the International Peace Bureau, 
greatly daring, proposed war’s abolition in favour of law. 
By 1914 some four hundred unofficial international societies 
were established. Brussels, through the pioneering zeal of 
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Henri Lafontaine and Paul Otlet, had become the centre of 
this voluntary internationalism. 

The outlook for international organisation after the war, 
as for so many other things, was radically different from that 
of pre-war days. The pertinacity of President Wilson, 
coupled with what has been styled “ the internationalism of 
facts,” resulted in the establishment of the League of Nations. 
The dream of political visionaries had suddenly become 
concrete reality without that long preparation of thought and 
experiment which usually paves the way to new institutions. 
The League was accompanied by the International Labour 
Organisation, and followed by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at The Hague, as well as by the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co-operation in Paris. 
Brussels and Berne, as centres of international activity, 
found themselves overshadowed by Geneva, suddenly become 
the “‘ world’s capital” ; whilst Paris, always an important 
centre of scientific and professional societies, more than held 
its own with the added attraction of an Institute, housed in 
the Palais Royal, which became a focal point of that in- 
tellectual co-operation so difficult for Anglo-Saxons, with 
some notable exceptions, to comprehend. 

Hence new wineskins had to be found to contain the 
vintages of 1920 and onwards. Inevitably these were dis- 
covered not in the vicinity of the Palais Mondial (Brussels), 
but instead in that of the Palais Royal (Paris), and of 
the Palais des Nations (Geneva). To take Paris first. On 
December toth, 1925, representatives of fifteen of the chief 
international associations working among young people met 
at the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
and formed what became known as the Liaison Committee, 
the functions of which were first, to ensure contact and co- 
operation between unofficial organisations interested in the 
education, or the leisure, of young people ; second, to make a 
link between these unofficial bodies, on the one hand, and 
official bodies (i.e. the League, the I.L.O. and the Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation) on the other. The Liaison Com- 
mittee to-day numbers some thirty organisations ; it meets 
three times a year, and annually considers, with the Director 
of the Institute, in what ways the private organisations 
can help not only the Institute but international intellectual 
co-operation in general. It has sub-committees at work, for 
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example, upon the cinematograph, children’s literature, 
exchanges and travelling of young people and the un- 
employment of young people. 

But, although Paris harbours more than twice as many 
international societies as any other single city, nevertheless 
Geneva, because of the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, became the centre par 
excellence of those unofficial international bodies which exist 
to promote policies which are concerned actively with one 
or other of the fields covered by the League and the I.L.O. 
This was no new destiny for the city of Calvin, Rousseau 
and the Red Cross, but a natural consummation, as Robert 
de Traz has so sympathetically shown in The Spirit of Geneva 
(Oxford University Press, 1935). Before the League arrived 
only three international societies had their headquarters in 
Geneva. By 1926 this number was multiplied by ten, and by 
1929 it had doubled again, having caught up with Brussels and 
London (each with sixty organisations or so), though Paris was 
still well ahead with a hundred, a numerical superiority since 
considerably increased. Space forbids description of the 
collective activity of the unofficial bodies in Geneva. Suffice 
it to say that by 1929 a Federation of Private and Semi- 
Official International Organisations had been established to 
watch over common interests; whilst, since the summer of 
1932, an International Consultative Group (for Peace and 
Disarmament) has promoted not only regular consultation, 
but indirectly also co-operative action and co-ordinated 
policies, so far as some thirty unofficial societies are concerned. 

Something must now be said regarding the intrinsic 
importance of unofficial international organisation in general, 
though admittedly the value and influence of particular 
bodies varies enormously. Since emotional elements have 
played, and do still play, so large a role in both the forced 
and voluntary contacts between nations and races, it 
follows that effective inter-governmental co-operation 
depends to a considerable extent upon the question as to 
whether a sufficient minority of intelligent and responsible 
citizens have made the necessary adjustments to the psycho- 
logical and material facts. As Sir Alfred Zimmern has well 
said somewhere, “‘ We have an internationalism of things— 
from telegraphs to cinema films—but we have not a genera- 
tion of men and women accustomed to live, in the fullest 
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sense of the word, in the larger world thus opened out to 
us. 

This new habituation is a complex process in which all 
kinds of agencies, e.g. the cinema, the aeroplane and the 
radio, are having their part. But it is obvious that societies 
of men and women, drawn from many nations, and the very 
raison d’étre of which is conference about the questions of 
the day, or conscious promotion of common interests and 
aspirations, are destined to play no mean role. Their gather- 
ings may be likened to laboratory experiments, conducted 
on a small scale, but designed to point the way to an applied 
science of international association. 

Space precludes detailed illustration of this process at 
work. But you have only to think of the large numbers of 
people of all walks of life: scientists, representatives of the 
professions, teachers, women, students, parliamentarians, 
business men, ex-service men, peace workers, church repre- 
sentatives, trade unionists, and so forth, who to-day have 
direct contacts with persons of other countries; and of the 
infinitely larger number who, through membership in 
national societies with international afhliations, are indirectly 
brought into the orbit of the process, to realise the influence 
upon international politics that this new phenomenon exerts. 

In conclusion, one may venture, perhaps, a few observa- 
tions from a decade’s experience at Geneva, in touch with 
the official and unofficial organisations alike. In an interesting 
publication of the Geneva Research Centre entitled The League 
of Nations and other International Organisations (Geneva 
Special Studies Vol. V, No. 6, 1934) Prof. Pitman B. Potter 


writes as follows on unofficial organisations :— 


In one sense it is here that private initiative and variation can 
and should be given full rein. On the other hand, the extravagant 
amount of duplication, subdivision and recombination, multiplica- 
tion and disappearance, of organisations, often without good 
cause, which goes on in this field, seems to cry aloud for regulation. 


At one time it seemed as though the League of Nations 
itself might become the chief regulating influence. Under 
Article 24 of the Covenant it is provided: (1) that all 
existing international bureaux “established by general 
treaties ” (i.e. official bodies) shall be placed, if the parties 
desire, under the League’s direction ; and (2) that all new 
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bureaux of this kind shall in any case be placed under League 
auspices of one kind or another. It will be seen that no 
specific reference is made to unofficial international organisa- 
tions. Nevertheless, in the early optimistic days of the 
League, an extensive interpretation was given to Article 24, 
witness the fact that on June 27th, 1921, the “Council 
decided . . . to make it possible for the patronage of the 
League to be given to all international bureaux,” under 
certain conditions. Two years later, however (July 1923), 
the Council, at its twenty-fifth Session, reversed this decision, 
decided that Article 24 could only apply to official (i.e. inter- 
governmental) bodies, and gave as reason that “it is not 
desirable to risk diminishing the activity of these voluntary 
organisations, the number of which is fortunately increasing, 
by even the appearance of an official supervision.” 

It may be doubted whether the pleasure of Council mem- 
bers, or of the higher Secretariat officials, at the increasing 
number and activity of the private organisations was in fact 
as unqualified as appears. Be that as it may, the Council was 
wise to limit League patronage to official bodies; whilst 
many unofficial bodies may well have escaped from a respect- 
able but none the less fatal paralysis arising from financial 
and bureaucratic control. But, whilst the values and virtues 
of spontaneity and difference remain, so also does the problem 
of waste in effort and resources arising from too little 
co-ordination and co-operation. 

There are two alternative methods of meeting this problem : 
(1) schematic; (2) pragmatic and dynamic. The inter- 
national movement owes a debt of gratitude to Paul Otlet of 
Brussels, not only for his pioneering efforts before the war in 
creating a union of international associations, but also for 
stimulating the imagination of post-war pragmatists by 
means of his super-logical dreams of a highly co-ordinated 
international centre, styled the ‘“ Mondaneum.” Such 
geometric plans, however, are wrecked inevitably upon the 
rocks of man’s unmathematical nature, and of fluctuating 
circumstance. The step-by-step method of organic growth 
is the only policy that succeeds in practice, though theoretical 
planning is an influential factor in practical realisation. 
This dynamic process is not delusion. It is seen at work 
in a Federation of Private International Organisations, a 
Permanent Centre of International Information and a 
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Consultative Group (for Peace and Disarmament) in Geneva ; 
in a Liaison Committee in Paris, and in various ad hoc forms 
of co-ordination, set up for particular purposes, at various 
times and places. With goodwill and mutual accommodation, 
wastage of effort and resources is actually being minimised, 
effectiveness maximised, so that the mission of the unofficial 
organisations is more conscious and articulate. 

In addition to the question of relationships between the 
unofficial organisations themselves, there is also the im- 
portant question of their relationship, separately and 
collectively, to the official bodies, notably the League and 
the I.L.0. In Chapter XIV of Ten Years of World Co-operation 
published by the League Secretariat in 1930, which chapter 
discusses “ The League and Public Opinion,” one section 
deals with what is styled “Liaison.” “ A wide field of 
liaison,” so runs the text, “is maintained with unofficial 
organisations dealing with some aspect or other of League 
problems.” Anyone reading this account concerning the 
League’s relations with public opinion could not but be 
struck by the relatively small space devoted to liaison with 
unofficial organisations as compared with that given to the 
Press. Nothing is further from the writer’s intention, 
however, than to underestimate, still less undervalue, the 
various forms of liaison established by the Secretariat and 
Labour Office. Much helpful co-operation is proffered by 
some Secretariat Services—notably by the International 
Bureaux Section. But best of all is the generous co-operation 
given by many individual members of Secretariat who are 
alive to the advantages of an offensive-defensive alliance 
between the International Civil Service, debarred from open 
advocacy of policy, and the unofficial organisations, often 
insufficiently informed of facts without which policy cannot 
be accurately devised and pursued. 

Such a constructive relationship, experience shows, 
develops pari passu with good personal contacts between the 
Palais des Nations and the offices of the unofficial bodies. 
This is an argument, surely, for the concentration in Geneva, 
if not of the headquarters, then at least of permanent repre- 
sentation, of all those international societies which are 
concerned to promote co-operation in any of the fields (and 
they are very wide) covered by the League and the I.L.O. 

BERTRAM PicKARD. 


VoL. CXLX. 30 


THE FUTURE: OF THE*BRIMSH Fee 


THE PROBLEM OF ALIENS AND THE INFLUENCE 
OF CULTIVATION. 


O one who makes any constant study of the country- 

side can avoid noticing the changes that are going on 

in our flora. The great increase of the rosebay willow- 
herb and the Michaelmas daisy must be familiar to all 
northern people and there is no doubt that these two plants, 
which defy the ravages of the builder and the refuse dumper, 
will be amongst the most numerous wayside plants of the 
future along with those other increasing wayside flowers, the 
sneezewort, American rayless mayweed and Canadian flea- 
bane. In these modern times, dictatorial schoolmasters have 
ridiculed the purpose of field clubs that have survived from 
Victorian days, but as Librarian of the Liverpool Naturalists’ 
Field Club, which has published its proceedings annually 
since 1860, I find these annual records of familiar plants, 
compiled by field clubs all over the country going over the 
same districts annually for a considerable period, of the 
greatest value in considering the changing conditions of our 
country’s flora. 

In these days of such controversy over rare plants, how- 
ever, some people have obviously overlooked the fact that 
rare British plants like starry trefoil, whorled knapweed or 
adder’s tongue spearwort, with very few stations, are natur- 
ally scarce amongst us, and cannot be regarded in the same 
light as the continual reduction of wild hyacinths, wild 
daffodils, snowdrops, primroses, foxgloves, and lily-of-the- 
valley from most of their haunts within reach of the vasculum- 
and-trowel botanist or gardener. It is to be admitted, how- 
ever, that a considerable number of our native plants are 
decreasing before the changed conditions of the countryside : 
one has only to read the literature of the country around 
London, Birmingham, Liverpool and Manchester to appreciate 
that. But it is often overlooked that many of our plants are 
increasing and seem well able to find a place in the changed 
countryside of the future; most important of all is the suc- 
cess of so many aliens, who appear to be making a conquest 
of the countryside something like that of the Canadian 
pondweed, Elodea canadensis, which, introduced from timber 
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to the Grand Union Canal branch at Market Harborough in 
1847, has since spread to almost every freshwater in the 
country. Commerce is the chief contributor of aliens to our 
countryside, but it should be pointed out that, though 
thousands of foreign seeds fallen by the wayside take root and 
flower each year, most of these are “ adventives ” and fail 
to establish themselves or spread. More aliens have been 
found in the Merseyside area than elsewhere, owing to the 
great shipping connections with the world, but surprisingly 
few of the 150 aliens recorded by my friend Dr. C. T. Green, 
author of the Flora of Liverpool, have established themselves 
sufficiently to spread from the docks or railway sidings. 
While changed methods of agriculture cleaning up the fields 
better than formerly have been widely announced as reducing 
the numbers of corncrakes and partridges, it seems to have 
escaped general notice that this change has also reduced the 
amount of corn-cockle found in the rye-fields. The influence 
of the cultivator of plants is, however, the greatest problem 
in the future of our flora. The majority of our trees owe their 
presence to introduction and planting, and since the great 
reduction of woodland during the war, replanting has been 
largely a matter of spruce, larch, Corsican and Austrian pine 
and Scots fir. The great increase of pinewoods which this 
method has ensured the countryside of the future will have 
other effects on the flora, for the undergrowth of pinewoods 
is extremely poor. The afforestation of the West Lancashire 
sand dunes, one of the richest botanical areas in the country, 
with pines, reduced many interesting plants, but fortunately, 
when Dr. C. T. Green and I made a special survey of the state 
of the flora of these dunes and woods for Flora’s League, the 
National Wild Plant Conservation Society, we showed that 
the duneland orchid, Epipactis dunensis, which Col. Godfrey 
first described from here and which for many years was known 
from no other place, can establish itself numerously in the less- 
crowded pinewoods. One feature that will alter the country- 
side of the future is the great increase of birch trees on so 
many of the drying heaths and moorlands of the North. The 
increase of the birch and the bracken is now a serious problem 
on hundreds of moorland areas, as I know from my own 
experience on the moors. Already considerable stretches of 
heath and moor have been lost to encroaching bracken and 
birchwoods. Mat-grass is also increasing over moorlands, 
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especially in South and East Scotland and the old Caledonian 
Forest. ‘The constant burning of the heather spoils the thin 
layers of peat which is washed downwards by rains, the acid 
water destroying vegetation on the slopes, so that all around 
peat-hags dense growths of moor mat-grass (Nardus stricta) 
are spreading, and grazing sheep seldom eat it, so it increases 
at the expense of bent grass and sheep’s fescue grass. 

Returning, however, to the matter of alien plants and 
garden escapes affecting our countryside’s future, there are 
the classic examples of the evening primrose which the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway spread from Liverpool 
up the sandy West Lancashire coast last century, and which 
also grows on the Cheshire coast and the North Wales coast 
at Rhyl; and the Oxford ragwort, really a Mediterranean 
plant introduced to Oxford Botanic Garden in the seventeenth 
century, but which was spread by means of its hairy seeds 
through the development of the Great Western Railway last 
century from Oxford, appearing at Cardiff, Fishguard, 
Carnarvon, Bristol; at Birmingham in 1922, in Cheshire in 
1926; at Llandudno Junction a friend found it in 1929, and 
at Speke sidings, Liverpool, in 1930. The spreading of the 
monkey musk, Mimulus Langsdorfit, along damp places in 
the country is well known, but in recent years my botanical 
friends and I have come across the old garden musk, Mimulus 
moschatus, famous for losing its scent, growing far from any 
garden, in damp streamsides of North Wales and Lancashire, 
where it is spreading as a wild plant. 

One of the commonest streamside plants of the future will 
be the Himalayan balsam which is already firmly established 
in our countryside North and South, having escaped from 
garden cultivation. I have found it in abundance at our 
sewage farms, for instance. The North American orange 
balsam is also increasing with us: first recorded wild at 
Albury, Surrey, in 1822, it spread along the banks of the 
Tillingbourne to the River Wey, thence to the Thames and 
London ; it also grows along the Test at Stockbridge, Hamp- 
shire. Canadian fleabane, first noted in this country in 1690, 
though not yet a common wayside plant in the North, is very 
abundant in the Midlands, East and South as a weed; in 
1929 a friend told me he had found that this plant, along with 
willow-herb and Sisymbrium pannonicum, appeared suddenly 
on waste land during building operations in the Strand, 
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London, recalling the sudden appearance of the London 
rocket (Sisymbrium irio) just after the Fire of London. 
S. pannonicum, by the way, was first recorded in England 
from the Crosby sandhills of Lancashire (Proceedings Liver- 
pool Naturalists’ Field Club 1909). The North American 
rayless mayweed or pineapple weed of Oregon, first noted at 
Carnarvon in 1871, is now a common wayside weed in most 
places, its fragrant scent making up for its dull greenish 
colour. From gardens the winter heliotrope, an Italian 
relative of our coltsfoot and butterbur, has spread to the 
wild in many districts, especially in the Isle of Wight, and 
firmly established itself by its fast-spreading underground 
root system, so that we need have little fear for its future. 
In parts of East Anglia and West Lancashire, the fragrant 
pink Dutch pea was introduced by imported Dutch dyke- 
diggers who chewed its roots as a chewing-gum, spitting it 
out later: though it does not seem to be increasing much, 
this welcome addition to our flora is still firmly established 
and extending its colonies in most of its haunts. 

The ivy-leaved toadflax has, of course, long been a familiar 
colonist of old walls and quarries in our countryside, and it 
will probably be one of the commonest plants of the future, 
its trailing, shiny, deep-green leaves and small lilac flowers 
being of Mediterranean origin; even in 1724, Dillenius de- 
scribed its escape from Chelsea Botanic Garden to the 
surrounding walls. The Norwegian cinquefoil, the orange- 
yellow sickle medick and the alien field melilot, are increasing 
inhabitants of waste places in the South. On many estates, 
snowberry is a quickly increasing garden escape. The beaked 
hawksbeard, which last century was hardly considered estab- 
lished in the country, is now extremely abundant over the 
South, Midlands and up to South-west Yorkshire, while its 
near relative the rough hawksbeard is also increasing at the 
expense of wayside dandelions. The acrid lobelia, for long 
confined to moist heaths in Devon and Cornwall, has now 
spread as far east as Sussex, and has increased much on the 
New Forest border in recent years: another plant that has 
extended its range considerably along the south coast is 
the dog’s tooth grass (Cynodon Dactylon), and it has been 
recorded from Glamorgan, Cumberland and Midlothian. 

Those seldom-noticed green flowers of the shadier woods, 
dog’s mercury, and the small pinkish-white racemes of 
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enchanter’s nightshade, have increased much in recent years, 
though they were always common. The yellow horned poppy 
and the sea-holly of our coasts are, however, definitely losing 
ground, though their passing seems less heralded than that 
of the snowdrops and primroses. I blame Primrose Day and 
the wild-flower contests of many garden shows for much of 
this loss, not that I wish to discourage the half-crown prizes 
to village schoolchildren for their wild-flower bouquets, but, 
from my experiences as a gardening-journalist visiting 
flower-shows as part of my work, many of the rarer wild- 
flowers shown are not the gatherings of the children but of 
professional wild-flower gatherers who collect and sell to com- 
petitors. This unfairness could be avoided by making com- 
petitors include the name of localities where their specimens 
were gathered in a prescribed area. Much has been written 
against too much sentimentalism in wild-flower protection by 
people who prefer staying indoors splitting hairs over the 
choice of one out of the numerous scientific names for many 
a plant in our floras, but while none of us would deny the 
child its bunch of daisies or the sick patient her vase of blue- 
bells, we know from our own experience what are the future 
prospects of certain wild flowers we want preserved, because 
we all like them. As a regular field naturalist I do feel the 
work of Flora’s League, the Cotswold Field Club, the British 
Empire Naturalists’ Association and similar bodies—whose 
councils contain some of the ablest botanists in the country— 
essential to the future of our British Flora. 

There are some mistaken ideas prevalent regarding the 
last station of the wild Cotoneaster vulgaris on the Great 
Orme’s Head, North Wales ; although but few plants remain, 
I doubt if many plant-collectors would risk their necks taking 
them from their almost inaccessible places when they can 
get the same species cheaply from a nurseryman. The chief 
dangers to this species in its last station seem the wild goats 
and the mountain-sheep who nibble its foliage: I have seen 
blackbirds feeding on Cotoneaster berries, however. It should 
be noted, too, that Cotoneaster vulgaris is not the only species 
growing on the Great Orme’s Head, and my friend Mr. J. D. 
Massey, past president of the Liverpool Botanical Society, 
has pointed out to me Cotoneaster Simondsii and C. micro- 
phylla also now growing there. One of the most successful 
garden escapes in the poor, sour soil around many of our 
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northern industrial areas is the knotweed which chokes so 
many city gardens and waste dumps: in the countryside, as 
with the balsams, its spread is at the expense of native plants, 
and in Wales it has increased remarkably in the Aberglaslyn 
valley. 

The reduction of old wells in the modernisation of the 
countryside has had much to do with the decrease of the 
hart’s tongue fern, and the danger of deadly nightshade as a 
poison and barberry as a host for wheat rust has been respon- 
sible for their considerable reduction. The increasing pollu- 
tion of the industrial North is spoiling the flora. We have 
noticed, since the increase of the chemical industry of Widnes, 
Runcorn and Warrington, the death of pines in the south 
Liverpool region and the considerable reduction in the number 
of mosses, lichens and hedge-plants in that area, though pines 
flourish well to the north of the city where the air is the clean- 
est in the county. The heaps of chippings dumped by the 
roadsides in many districts for throwing on the tarred surface 
are seriously reducing our wayside flowers, and in some 
stretches of arterial road there is practically no hedgerow 
vegetation except hedge-mustard and mayweed. Yet in a 
huge shingle heap near Gresford, North Wales, last summer, 
I found growing on the top of at least 50 feet of shingle by 
a works, specimens of groundsel and wild mignonette, the 
former with a tap root nine inches long into the material. 
A misunderstanding has arisen over wild mignonette, which 
has probably not increased so much as is generally supposed. 
Hooker in his 1884 Student’s Flora declared of it: ‘‘ Waste 
places in England; very rare, and native? Scotland and 
Ireland,” which has been assumed to mean very rare in 
England whereas as Mr. J. F. Rayner pointed out in Country- 
Side in 1933, the semi-colon after England implied it was com- 
mon there, and very rare in Scotland and Ireland. 

Destruction by the vandal is probably the sole reason why 
the foxglove is decreasing in the countryside, for in the middle 
of Liverpool slums, despite the polluted atmosphere, there is 
still a flourishing little colony on the plantation slopes of St. 
James’ Cemetery below the Cathedral and a plant or two in 
our birds’ sanctuary there, for the cemetery gates are locked 
towards the end of each day and on Sunday afternoons. I 
mention this because statistics show that Liverpool has the 
most heavily polluted atmosphere in the country. Yet in the 
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country around there are many suitable woodlands, but the 
only ones well stocked with foxgloves are the well-preserved 
woods guarded by local gamekeepers on the estates of Lords 
Sefton and Derby and Major Ireland-Blackburne. 

Geology has much to do with the flora, one admits, but 
even this may be altered somewhat. Thus on the little 
Sahara of sand dunes between Liverpool and Southport, on 
the edge of the great Lancashire sandstone plain, such lime- 
stone-loving plants as ploughman’s spikenard are flourish- 
ing in conditions which the ever-retreating tide is leaving 
through the plenitude of shells buried in the sand, though 
you must go to the limestone area of North Wales to find the 
same plant numerous again in the Liverpool floral area. 
Even the increase of sewage farms is affecting the country- 
side flora, for amongst the commonest plants I have found at 
our sewage farms are tomatoes, which are springing up every- 
where there! The increase of the starling, especially its great 
communal winter roosts, is increasing the elder. The starling 
is the commonest feeder on elderberries and these are the 
plants I find most often spring up amongst the droppings 
below a winter starling roost, of which the country has over 
three hundred. 

Eric Harpy. 


A DECADE OF PROGRESS IN THE HIJAZ. 
= January 8th, 1926, King Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud 


entered Mecca as a conqueror and was proclaimed King 

of the Hijaz. And during the ten years of his rule in 
that kingdom he has introduced more changes in it than it 
had known during the previous two thousand years of its 
history. Till 1926 the conditions of life in the Holy Land of 
Islam may be said to have been medieval, but now they are 
becoming modern. 

In order to be able properly to understand the greatness of 
the change that the Wahabi King has wrought it is necessary 
to have some idea of the state of the country under his pre- 
decessor, King Hussein. King Hussein was an outright auto- 
crat and ruled his kingdom without the help of ministers. If 
he disliked anyone he sent him to prison and confiscated his 
property without even the pretence of a trial. The country 
was overrun with thieves and brigands, and life and property 
were not safe. The different tribes were continually at war 
with each other, the pilgrims were overtaxed by the Govern- 
ment, and cheated, robbed, and even murdered by the 
Hijazi people. The sanitation of Mecca and Medina was as 
defective as it possibly could be. Water was scarce and there 
were no hospitals or good qualified doctors to be found in the 
pilgrimage area, and so mortality was very high among the 
pilgrims. The charges for the camels—which were the sole 
means of transport—and the rents of houses were exorbitant. 
The custodians of the tombs of saints at Mecca used to fleece 
the sick and the suffering by selling them charms and talis- 
mans. Except a few mosque schools, where religious educa- 
tion of the old type was given, there were no educational 
institutions in the country. 

Soon after he had seized Mecca the Wahabi King thought 
of placing the Hijaz under the joint rule of all Islamic peoples, 
and so he sent out word to Moslems all over the world that he 
had expelled King Hussein and was holding the Holy Land of 
Islam as a trust for them all and requested them to send their 
representatives to discuss the subject with him at the congress 
which he was going to hold at Mecca in June that year. But 
when he met the delegates at the congress he dropped the 
idea of an international Moslem government for the country 
and resolved to govern it himself. The reasons why he decided 
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to do so were: (1) he disliked the arrogant way in which the 
delegates tried to impose their views on him ; (2) they could 
not agree among themselves ; (3) he realised that as a great 
many of them came from countries which were either ruled 
by or were more or less under the influence of Christian 
Powers, he would practically place the Holy Land of Islam 
under those Christian Powers if he allowed their subjects or 
protégés to have a voice in its government. 

And this is what he has done for the country during the 
ten years of his rule. He has given it a well-organised govern- 
ment, with departments of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, Public Instruction, Army, and Religion. The 
Viceroy—who is at present Prince Feisal, his second son—is 
helped by an Executive Council which is composed of the 
heads of the various Government departments and notables 
nominated by the King. The Finance department has been 
created with the help of a Dutch expert, and all tithes, taxes, 
and customs duties are paid into the Treasury and not 
pocketed on the way as they used to be in olden times. 
Municipal, village, and tribal councils, composed of notables, 
and headmen chosen by the people to advise the Viceroy and 
carry out his orders, have also been set up in some of the 
towns and villages. The tribal government has been centralised 
by placing the sheikhs under the authority of the Meccan 
Government. The sheikhs are now made responsible for all 
crimes that take place within their jurisdiction and so in their 
own interests they have suppressed brigandage and greatly 
reduced theft and murder. Life and property are now as 
safe in the Hijaz as in any other Central Asian country. To 
unify his country the King has built many new roads, 
and a large number of motor-cars have taken the place 
of camels for transporting goods and passengers. In the 
days of King Hussein there were about twenty motor-cars in 
the country, all of which belonged to the King himself, for no 
one else was allowed to have any. But now there are between 
1,200 to 1,300 motor-cars, most of which belong to private 
individuals. There is a motor-bus service between Jeddah 
and Mecca and between Mecca and Riyadh. Formerly, when 
the camel was the sole means of transport, it took twenty-two 
days to go from Mecca to Riyadh, but now one can make that 
journey in three days by motor-bus. The idea of repairing the 
Hijaz railway, south of the Ma’an station, which had suffered 
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damage during the war, and placing it under a Moslem Board 
of Control, is being jointly considered by the Governments of 
Saoudi Arabia, Transjordan, Palestine, and Syria. The project 
for building a railway from Jeddah to Mecca which was formed 
by some Indian capitalists three years ago, but later on 
dropped for lack of funds, might perhaps be taken up by the 
Saoudi Arabian Government itself, or by some other foreign 
Moslem prince or capitalist. 

King Ibn Saud has signed the International Postal Conven- 
tion, maintained and extended the wireless system of his 
predecessor, King Hussein, and introduced the telegraph, tele- 
phone, and modern system of medicine. Travelling dispen- 
saries are sent to the villages and among the tribes, with 
doctors to instruct people in simple remedies. 

Like a good Moslem, King Ibn Saud has based his rule on 
the Koran and the Traditions of the Prophet and so he 
invariably consults the Uleyma (divines) before introducing 
any reforms in the kingdom. But although he seeks the 
advice of these holy men he does not always follow it, because 
he knows that they are incapable of understanding what is 
beneficial for their country. When, for example, he asked 
them whether he should introduce modern scientific inventions 
like the motor-car, telegraph and telephone, in the kingdom, 
and they told him that as they were “ the devil’s inventions ” 
they should not be introduced, he ignored their advice and 
introduced them. In the same way and for more or less the 
same reason he takes no notice of their disapproval of his 
friendship for a non-Moslem country like England, or their 
protests against taxes on the pilgrims and tobacco. But when 
their criticisms affect him personally, and not the welfare of 
the country, then he is quite deferential to them. So, also, 
when six years ago they said that the celebration of the 
anniversary of his accession to the throne of the Hijaz was 
‘‘ an unnecessary innovation,” he at once gave orders that 
it should not be celebrated any more. 

He has introduced the modern system of education in his 
kingdom. In 1926 he created his Ministry of Public Instruction 
and appointed Sheikh Hafiz Wahba, the present Saoudi 
Arabian Minister in London, as its head. The Sheikh has 
established schools in all towns and in some of the larger 
villages where religious education is combined with a study 
of Arabic, general and Arab history, geography, mathematics, 
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and elementary science. And religious education does not 
now consist in merely learning the Koran and other religious 
books by heart as it used to do in the past, but in applying 
them to life. A technical school, where carpet-weaving, shoe- 
making, carpentry, and other trades are taught, and two 
girls’ schools, where, besides the three R’s, students learn 
domestic science and nursing, have also been established at 
Mecca. : 

The Bedouin are encouraged to take to agriculture and | 
modern agricultural and irrigation machinery is imported by 
the Government from abroad for their benefit. In order to 
develop the mineral resources of the country, the King has 
engaged a number of Western experts, in spite of the protests 
of his subjects and of other Mohammedans in the outside 
world. Two years ago a concession to exploit all the mineral 
resources of the Hijaz, except oil, was granted to an Anglo- 
American company, called the Saoudi Arabian Mining 
Syndicate; and the concession to exploit oil has been given 
to the Standard Oil Company of California. More recently 
the Iraq Petroleum Company has been given a concession for 
sixty years to exploit oil along the entire Red Sea Coast from 
Transjordania to Yemen, including the Farsan Islands but 
excluding Mecca and Medina. The concession given to the 
Standard Oil Company of California is for Hasa only. The 
project for starting a bank at Jeddah, which was dropped 
by the ex-Khedive Abbas Hilmi two years ago, might perhaps 
be taken up by some other rich Mohammedan. 

A great deal has been done for the comfort of the pilgrims 
upon whom depends the main revenue of the kingdom. Motor- 
cars are now available for them at Jeddah and the charges for 
these as well as for the camels have been fixed so as to prevent 
overcharging. The sanitation of Mecca, Medina, Jeddah, and 
Yanbu—the four cities with which the pilgrims are most 
concerned—has been greatly improved and their water-supply 
extended. All pilgrims are obliged to produce a certificate of 
good health, to boil their drinking water, vaccinate against 
small-pox, and inoculate against cholera. They are allowed 
to carry umbrellas, a boon for which they cannot be too 
thankful in that land of torrid heat. Many new wells have 
been sunk, and shelters, with supplies of fresh water and 
medical attendance, erected on the dusty road to Mount 
Arafat. Hospitals, with from 50 to 300 beds, and staffed 
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with properly qualified doctors, have been built in the pil- 
grimage area. The long sea-voyage for the pilgrims from Iraq 
and India is being replaced by a much shorter land journey by 
motor-bus from Nejef to Medina. The rents of houses, rates, 
and other dues which the pilgrims have to pay for protection 
and assistance have been fixed and the right of the Harb tribe 
to levy duties on the pilgrims has been annulled. And on 
arriving at his port of destination the pilgrim is met by a 
guide who sees him through the performance of his religious 
ceremonial as well as his business affairs. 

The army has been greatly improved and an air force 
brought into being. To create the air-sense in his people the 
King has established an air club at Taif. 

When King Ibn Saud seized Mecca and was proclaimed 
King of the Hijaz, the majority of Mohammedans outside 
Arabia were displeased because they thought that he would 
be intolerant and unprogressive in every way. But they have 
been agreeably surprised to find that they were mistaken. 
He is most tolerant to the non-Wahabis and allows them to 
drink coffee and smoke tobacco. Nor are any more religious 
buildings destroyed or desecrated at Mecca as they were at 
the time when he captured the city in 1926. He has set up 
Committees of Good Morals at Mecca and Medina to suppress 
certain vices and also to prevent the custodians of the saints’ 
tombs from fleecing people by selling them charms and 
talismans. These Committees also encourage the inhabitants 
to keep the streets of their cities clean, pave broken roadways, 
and repair drainage. 

It may be asked: “‘ Will the progress initiated by King Ibn 
Saud continue after his death ? Will not the tribes—who are 
at present held in check by his iron hand—start fighting one 
another as soon as he is dead and plunge the country into its 
age-old anarchy and chaos?” The answer is: “ The Emir 
Saud, who will succeed his father, is a strong and progressive 
type of man. He has visited Europe and seen with his own 
eyes how progress is achieved. He will therefore naturally do 
his best to continue his father’s policy, suppress all tribal 
warfare, and introduce more modern ideas and institutions in 
the country. And he will succeed because the more influential 
and intellectual section of his people will support him heart 


and soul.” 
VasupDeEo B. Metta. 


FIRST BY FRICTION, THEN BY RUST. 


The mind of Lambert was a machine wasted first by friction, then 
by rust.—Wuitaker, History of Craven. 


I: is always fascinating to speculate on the reason for a | 


man’s most important choices in life, particularly those of a 

man of action. The reason is sometimes a woman, and — 
never more often was it so than among the leaders of the | 
English Commonwealth party. Cromwell, Monck, Lambert, © 
Ireton—to name but four, each were strongly influenced by 
women. Cromwell owed much to his mother ; Ireton to his 
wife, who was Cromwell’s daughter Bridget, while Monck’s 
royalist Nan led him upwards to a ducal coronet, and 
Lambert’s downward to exile in Guernsey. 

John Lambert’s life was a tragedy which has never yet 
been adequately recorded. The face which looks out upon 
the world from Walker’s picture in the National Portrait 
Gallery is a memorable one—sensitive, graceful, attractive, 
above all, ambitious: very different from the solid com- 
placency of Monck, his constant and successful rival. 
Lambert was a gentleman of Yorkshire, “ well born,” as the 
historian of Craven records, “ well bred, little tinctured with 
fanaticism, of a competent fortune, an excellent under- 
standing, and even an elegant taste”: on the face of it a 
potential cavalier. His home was at Calton Hall, a house in 
Kirkby Malham in the West Riding, and he was intended 
originally for a lawyer, although his studies appear to have 
been slight. He was born in 1619. 

He was only twenty years old when he married Frances 
Lister, the daughter of a neighbouring squire, Sir Thomas 
Lister of Thornton in Craven, and it was through his wife 
that his decision arose to take the side of Parliament. Frances 
had a great friendship for the Assheton family, who for many 
years had been wrangling with Charles the First’s most 
trusted ecclesiast, Laud, who wished to break their lease of a 
valuable rectory. It is clear that Lambert shared his wife’s 
antipathy to Laud, and at the very outbreak of the Civil 
War he became a captain of horse in the army of Ferdinando, 
Lord Fairfax, father of the greater soldier “ Black Tom.” 

From the first, Lambert proved himself an excellent, 
brave and popular soldier. He served with distinction at the 
siege of Hull, at Nantwich—where Monck, then a royalist, 
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was taken prisoner—at Bradford, and at Marston Moor, 
where, although his own cavalry were routed by a charge of 
Lord Goring’s royalists, he himself, with “ Black Tom ” and 
five or six troops, cut his way through the enemy and joined 
the victorious left wing under Cromwell. From Marston 
Moor until the time of the Commonwealth Lambert’s fortunes 
tose steadily, until he became one of the most powerful 
leaders in the army. His “ subtle and working brain ” was 
behind Ireton in his many schemes for making the soldiers 
the dominant factor in the settlement of the kingdom. He 
became commander of the army of the north; served with 
valour at Preston and Dunbar—where he and Monck, the 
latter now a Parliament man, were Cromwell’s ablest lieuten- 
ants—and in 1651 at Worcester, besides lesser fights. 

The war over, Lambert was handsomely rewarded by 
Parliament, one thousand pounds a year being settled upon 
him. He was offered the post of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
For this dignity he is said to have laid out “ five thousand 
pounds for his own particular equipage,” but as Parliament 
actually abolished the title of Deputy in 1652, and as 
Lambert was dissatisfied with any lesser office, he never 
crossed to Dublin, remaining in England as President of the 
Council of officers of the Army. Honours still fell thick upon 
him. He was principal among those who offered Cromwell 
the Protectorship, sat in his Council of State, was styled 
“my Lord Lambert ”—even Pepys refers to his wife as 
Lady Lambert long after the Restoration—was made Major- 
General, and a Lord of the Cinque Ports. 

His quarrel with Cromwell, inevitable perhaps with so 
ambitious a man, arose over the question of kingship. 
Although prepared to suggest the assumption by Cromwell 
of the sovereign title, ‘‘ to try him,” he opposed the measure 
when it was actually raised in Parliament: for “no sooner 
did he perceive his willingness to have the crown,” says 
Cromwell’s biographer, Mark Noble, “than he became a 
malcontent, refusing to take the oath to be true and faithful 
to his highness.” Cromwell resented Lambert’s attitude, 
deprived him of many of his places, and allowed him to retire 
to his house at Wimbledon, where for the latter part of the 
Protectorship he lived in obscurity, devoting himself to 
horticulture and painting, for both of which he had a talent. 
“Tt must have been a bitter pill,” says Noble, “as he lost 
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his pay as a colonel of a regiment of horse, and another of 
foot, as major-general of the army, and ten pounds a day as a 
general, besides his salary as president of the privy council 
and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports: but to keep him from 
revolting, he was allowed two thousand pounds per annum.” 
Towards the end of his life Cromwell made some attempt at a 
reconciliation, received Lambert in London, and made much 


of him, while his wife, who is said to have had a partiality | 


for the Protector, was equally well received. ‘ Cromwell 
fell on his neck,” runs a contemporary account, “ kissed him, 
inquired of dear Johnny for his jewel (so he calls Mrs. 
Lambert) and for all his children by name.” Nor had he long 
to wait for further opportunity of advancement. He had 
retained a strong if secret following in the army, and in 1658, 
upon Oliver’s death, fortune made him her deepest curtsey. 

In England, when Cromwell had gone, Lambert had no 
rival in ambition and ability. ‘“ I wish Lambert were dead,” 
wrote a royalist agent, “ for I find the army much devoted to 
him, but I cannot perceive that he is in any way to be 
reconciled to the King. So that ’tis no small danger that 
his reputation with the Army may thrust Dick Cromwell out 
of the saddle and yet not help the King into it.” The specula- 
tion was accurate. Although Lambert gave an initial lip- 
service to the Protector’s son, Richard, he was soon restored 
to his former offices, and with his tool Fleetwood quickly 
dominated the councils of the army. The highest power was 
within his grasp: the dreams of a lifetime looked now as if 
they could be fulfilled. Frances Lambert might yet be the 
first lady in England. 

Actually, the country was seething with royalist discontent, 
but the one serious outbreak, the rising by Sir George Booth 
and Lord Derby in the north midlands, was suppressed at a 
single blow by Lambert and a few picked regiments. Booth’s 
rising was so farcical and so boldly countered that the leader 
himself escaped from the field of action disguised as a woman, 
only to be captured without a struggle and confined to the 
Tower. Lambert’s position appeared impregnable; so im- 
pregnable that over-confidence led him into a series of errors 
so grave that the rest of his life presents a decline as 
astonishing as it was rapid. First he coerced the Parliament 
to his will (true to the Cromwellian tradition) by setting the 
army in opposition to them, and putting a force upon them ; 
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he then called upon Monck, who for some years had shown 
himself a fine governor of Scotland, to support the mili- 
tary party. Monck’s reply was a thunderbolt, the possible 
force of which Lambert had completely overlooked. Monck 
had always disliked Lambert, with the dislike of the pro- 
fessional soldier for the successful amateur. Now at last was 
his chance to show who was the better strategist. Monck 
declared himself a faithful servant not of the army but of 
Parliament, whose commission he held, and he backed his 
words by securing Scotland behind him, and by moving a 
picked force to Coldstream, where, in the bitter winter of 
1659, his men waited for Lambert’s English forces to dissolve, 
before they began their triumphal march to London through 
the snow. 

Monck’s waiting game was right. His own treasury was 
full; Lambert’s men, who now began to advance north, were 
at free quarters, were unpaid, and were highly unpopular. 
They dissolved. Monck began his march from the Border on 
New Year’s Day, 1660, and met with nothing more alarming 
in his progress southward than the cheers of the villagers as 
the disciplined ranks of his men passed by, the ringing of 
bells, and deputations in every town praying for the summon- 
ing of a Free Parliament. At Newcastle Monck met the City 
Sword-Bearer, who pressed him to use his influence to restore 
the London members. At York the aged Fairfax promised 
the support of Yorkshire for a free election, and in this city 
too he found the remnants of Lambert’s men, their leader 
having vanished. They were promptly re-enlisted. 

Monck reached London to perceive himself virtually 
master of England. Knowing Lambert to be his most 
powerful rival in the army, since Fleetwood’s men had 
“ spit in his face,” Monck procured an order from the Rump 
Parliament for Lambert to surrender himself upon surety ; 
and as he was not able to comply with the condition of a 
bond of twenty thousand pounds, he was confined to the 
Tower. Pepys, as so often, had a pertinent comment. In 
his Diary under March 7th-8th, 1659/60 he wrote: “My Lord 
did seem to wonder much why Lambert was so willing to be 
put into the Tower, and thinks he has some design in it ; but 
I think he is so poor that he cannot use his liberty for debts, 
if he were at liberty ; and so it is good and better for him to 
be there, than any where else.” 

VoL. CXLX. 31 
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If confinement had its uses for the prisoner himself, it was 
essential for Monck to keep Lambert harmless. Monck’s 
settlement of the country ; the free election ; and the secret 
negotiations with the exiled King—all demanded freedom 
from disturbance. But Lambert had good friends, and they 
were active. Of them the staunchest was one Slingsby Bethell, 
who was hard at work raising money and support for another 
move. He had almost succeeded in raising enough when, 
on April 11th, there came the news that Lambert had escaped. 
This was accomplished with the aid of his laundress, who 
impersonated him while the warder was going his rounds by 
night. Lambert slipped from a window by a silken rope, said 
to have been made for him by a lady, and found his way down 
the river in the small boat which two friends had in readiness 
for him. He was quick to raise men, but Monck, thoroughly 
alarmed, and with the King’s Commission now in his pocket, 
was even quicker. Monck sent Colonel Richard Ingoldsby 
against Lambert from Suffolk, and by a series of forced 
marches Ingoldsby intercepted the rebels near Daventry. 
When the two forces met, Lambert’s men were half-hearted 
as well as outnumbered. Devoted to their old leader, they 
yet knew well the general feeling in the country, and knew 
that their revolt was doomed. Troops began to desert to 
Ingoldsby, scarcely any shots were fired, and on April 22nd 
Lambert was again a prisoner. What might have been the 
outbreak of a new civil war ended in farce. 

Poor Lambert actually attempted to fly the field, but 
Ingoldsby, better mounted, overtook him, and threatened 
to shoot. Lambert reined his horse. ‘‘ Pray, my lord,” he 
implored, “let me escape; what good will my life or 
perpetual imprisonment do you?” Ingoldsby was inexorable, 
for Monck’s orders were not ambiguous. Lambert made one 
last attempt to gain Ingoldsby’s sympathy by offering to 
help restore the régime of Richard Cromwell, Ingoldsby’s 
kinsman. Knowing the part Lambert had taken during the 
interregnum, Ingoldsby smiled, and Lambert, his spirit gone, 
was taken back to London. As he passed Tyburn, he heard 
the assembled forces drawn up near that place shouting for 
Monck and the King. His own designs and the hopes of his 
wife were for ever shattered. 

Lambert had always been a dangerous as well as an able 
man, and it was scarcely surprising that he should have 
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suffered severely at the hands of the new Royalist Parliament. 
Although he was not present at the trial of the King— 
“through cunning or his own good fortune, he commanded 
at the siege of Pontefract during the time of the King’s 
trial,” Whitaker acidly records—he was eventually excepted 
from the Act of Indemnity, and stood his trial on June gth, 
1661. In striking contrast to the fiery, unrepentant and 
courageous republican Vane, Lambert’s deportment was 
so meek at this trial that he escaped lightly. He pleaded 
ignorance of the real intentions of Booth and Monck to 
restore the King, protested his loyalty, and was rewarded by 
the lighter sentence of perpetual confinement, to be suffered 
in the Isle of Guernsey. Even escaping death, he may be 
accounted unfortunate. Unlike Monck, unlike even Ingoldsby, 
who was a regicide, he had refused secret negotiation with 
the royalists, in the natural hope that he had more to gain 
by adhering to republican principles. ‘‘ Had he accepted his 
majesty’s proposal sent by Lord Halton just preceding the 
restoration,” says Noble, “‘ he would have secured a pardon, 
and received an ample reward.” Even higher honours were 
at one time offered by the royalists, when it was feared that 
Lambert would make himself dictator. Lord Mordaunt 
proposed a match between the Duke of York and Lambert’s 
daughter, while Lord Halton suggested that the King should 
marry her himself! His ambition, always stronger than his 
discretion, had betrayed him completely at last, though his 
conduct had more nobility perhaps than that either of the 
dark and superbly subtle Monck or of Ingoldsby, who 
declared that Cromwell had secured his signature to the 
King’s death-warrant by physical force, and who for his 
services against Lambert was rewarded with a baronetcy at 
Charles’s coronation! 

After 1661 Lambert disappears from history, save for an 
occasional sad glimpse. He was taken to Guernsey, where 
once again he employed his enforced idleness with horticul- 
ture—the King had indeed chosen well for him—“ collecting 
the finest flowers that could be procured, and superintending 
the management of them.” While in Guernsey he is said to 
have refused tempting offers for his services made by Louis 
XIV ; but the history of his life in the island is so scanty that 
Whitaker records that enquiries made ninety years after his 
death revealed no tradition whatever of his life and dwelling. 
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Lord Hatton, the Governor, was empowered to give him 
“ Such liberty and indulgence within the precincts of the 
island as will consist with the liberty of his person.” Between 
the time of the Restoration and of his trial he had already 
resided in Guernsey, where he had been allowed to take a 
house for his family. His relations with the Governor were 
not improved by a clandestine marriage between his daughter 
and Hatton’s son ; while in 1666, a plot for his escape having 
been discovered, he was for a time closely confined. Even 
now he was not left entirely in peace. Mrs. Aphra Benn 
wrote a lively play—The Roundheads, or The Good old Cause 
—lampooning his ambitions and, more particularly, those of 
his wife ; while in later years Titus Oates accused him of a 
part in the Popish plot, though “ with so little of an air of 
truth that even the court was not hardy enough to believe, 
or pretend to believe it.” 

It was long believed that Lambert died in Guernsey, but 
the discovery of Plimmouth Memories, collected by James 
Young in 1684, and unused until the nineteenth century, 
showed the following entries concerning the Island of St. 
Nicholas, or Drake’s Island, near the entrance to Plymouth 
Harbour : “ 1667. Lambert the arch-rebel brought to this 
island . . . 1683. Easter Day. Lambert that olde rebell 
dyed this winter on Plimmouth Island where he had been 
prisoner fifteen years and more.” Poor Lambert, his high 
ambitions reduced to the survey of a little island! Even 
with the consolation of his flowers and of his paintings, which 
were good, according to contemporary judgment, but of 
which there is now no trace, his mind and his memory 
decayed some years before his death, and his brilliant, 
thwarted life ended in the most tragic of all obscurities. 

Lambert was not only a good and brave soldier, he was a 
man of wide interests. He is credited with introducing the 
Guernsey lily into England, and his taste for art led him to 
buy “ divers rare pictures ” that had belonged to Charles the 
First. Charles the Second granted his ancestral estates to 
Lord Bellasis in trust for Mrs. Lambert, and they were 
inherited by his son John, who, like his father, was an 
“exact limner.” John died in 1701, being at his death 
Sheriff of Yorkshire; so that in two lifetimes the wheel 
came full circle, and fate was once more kind to the Yorkshire 
family. OxiveR WARNER. 
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MippLe EAsternN PRoBLems. 


WO treaties have lately been signed which dispose of 

long-standing doubts about the future status of two 

important waterways in the Middle East—the Dar- 
danelles and the Suez Canal. The new Straits Convention was 
signed at Montreux on July 2oth, and the new Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty was signed in London on August 26th. 
Neither the one nor the other can be regarded as wholly 
satisfactory. 


I. The Straits Convention. 


The Montreux Convention replaces the Lausanne Con- 
vention of 1923. The main change it effects is that whereas 
the chief motive of what was done in 1923 was to secure “ free 
transit and navigation ” through the Straits, the chief motive 
of what was done this year was to safeguard the security of 
certain particular parties prominently concerned in the use 
of the Straits. By the Convention, Turkey was empowered 
to refortify the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus and she 
promptly took steps to do so on the very morrow (July 21st) 
of the Treaty’s signature. The three Black Sea Powers, 
Russia, Rumania and Bulgaria, were given free use of the 
Straits in peace time, while the use of the Straits by the other 
Powers, not bordering upon the Black Sea, was subjected to 
restrictions. The war-time use of the Straits was regulated 
with the specific object of serving the interests of those Powers 
who fulfil their League of Nations obligations. The only really 
relevant question is whether such a Convention can have any 
value. Will it in the event of war have the slightest effect 
upon anything? Japan, of course, made a reservation about 
the League of Nations before signing it. Neither Germany nor 
Italy signed it. The only obvious theoretic effect of the Con- 
vention was to buttress the Franco-Russian Pact and to 
establish a Russo-Rumanian-Turkish-French solidarity. But 
such an achievement bore no discoverable relation to the 
Sévres-Lausanne tradition, and it was quite obvious that the 
new Convention could not have any practical value unless 
Italy could be induced to accept it. Italy was not even repre- 
sented at the conference. And Italy’s acceptance will clearly 
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depend upon other more general factors of high diplomacy in 
Europe. It is obvious that unless Italy be a party to it, any 
Convention relating to the Eastern Mediterranean must be 
unsound. If a certain thing depends upon the agreement of 
certain interested parties, unless those parties be all agreed, 
there is no agreement at all. 

Yet the Convention was duly negotiated. The Conference 
met on June 22nd as a result of a Turkish request for a revision 
of the Lausanne Convention. Turkey wanted to fortify the 
Straits and to make provision for the defence of her own 
territory by her own means. The 1923 arrangement offered 
the Covenant of the League of Nations as Turkey’s only 
defence: an arrangement no longer satisfactory to Turkey. 
Before the Conference met, Mr. Rushdi Aras, the Turkish 
Foreign Minister, had prepared a new draft Convention, in 
which the chief changes proposed were that Turkey should be 
allowed to fortify and garrison the Straits; that not more 
than 28,000 tons of war vessels belonging to States not 
bordering upon the Black Sea should be allowed within the 
Black Sea at one time, nor should be allowed to stay there 
for more than fifteen days; that the Straits be closed to 
aircraft, civil or military ; that the four-Power guarantee of 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan to defend the Straits 
against attack should lapse; and that the Black Sea States 
should be allowed by Turkey to send one of their existing 
vessels of not more than 25,000 tons through the Straits 
into the Mediterranean. 

In the discussion of the draft, Lord Stanhope, for Great 
Britain, agreed that the conditions had changed since 1923 
and that Turkey should be allowed to fortify the Straits 
eet Sag an agreed Convention on the general problem could 

e negotiated. Mr. Litvinov claimed the right for Russia to 
send as many ships as she chose to send from the Black Sea 
to the Mediterranean and argued that free passage should 
be safeguarded so that, if the need arose, Russia could carry 
out her obligations under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. M. Paul-Boncour, for France, enthusiastically 
seconded Mr. Litvinov’s contention, and even added to it by 
stipulating free passage not only for ships engaged in League 
of Nations work, but for those engaged in upholding any 
regional pact concluded within the framework of the League. 
A Franco-Russian bloc was thus at once established on the 
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twin basis of the Franco-Russian Pact and the very League 
Covenant which France had only lately been reluctant to 
carry out. In his present exuberance M. Paul-Boncour even 
claimed that in the event of war those Powers which were 
engaged in fulfilling Geneva obligations should have the right 
either to restrict or to extend the principle of free passage 
according as their plans might demand. Thereupon Mr. 
Litvinov obligingly proposed that all belligerent naval forces 
should be totally excluded from the Black Sea unless they 
were engaged on League of Nations work: a proposal which 
M. Paul-Boncour at once supported. We were thus given the 
spectacle of Russia and France attempting in all solemnity 
by means of an arrangement written on paper to exclude 
German and Italian ships from the Black Sea in the event of 
war. At that point (June25th) the Conference adjourned forthe 
period of the League Assembly which had been called to face the 
music of the League’s sanctionist policy in the matter of Italy. 

On july 4th a British counter draft of a Convention was 
circulated. It was called a “ new version” of the Turkish 
draft. Its main new proposal was that instead of 28,000 tons 
as the limit for foreign naval forces allowed at one time in 
the Black Sea, there should be a sliding scale, subject to a 
maximum of 45,000 tons, to become effective if and when 
the strength of the Russian naval forces in the Black Sea were 
increased by 10 per cent. Russia protested both that the new 
limit of 45,000 tons was too much, and that the sliding scale 
should not operate until the Russian increase amounted to 30 
per cent. (instead of 10 per cent.). The parties having decided 
to make certain minor concessions in order to gain their sub- 
stantial points, the text of a new Convention was agreed on 
July 16th. It was formally adopted on July 18th by all the 
parties to the Conference, namely by Bulgaria, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Japan, Jugoslavia, Rumania, Russia and 
Turkey. ; 

Its chief provisions are these. Turkey is authorised to 
refortify the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. The Straits are 
left open to commercial vessels, but the war vessels of external 
Powers are subjected to restrictions in number and in size. 
In peace time, except for “ fleet auxiliaries specifically con- 
structed for the transport of combustibles, whether liquid or 
solid,” any foreign Poweris permitted by itself to send through 
the Straits in daytime and after a week’s notice a force 
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consisting of “ light surface vessels, small war vessels and fleet 
auxiliaries ” up to a maximum of nine vessels and 15,000 tons. 
But such a force is not to include vessels of more than 10,000 
tons or carrying guns of more than eight-inch calibre, or 
submarines or military aircraft. External war vessels are 
not allowed to concentrate in the Black Sea to a greater 
aggregate tonnage than 30,000 unless and until the Russian 
Biack Sea Fleet be increased by 10,000 tons over its existing 
strength, in which contingency the aggregate tonnage of 
external vessels shall be allowed to increase part passu to a 
maximum of 45,000 tons; and the maximum stay is to be 
three weeks. Humour being seldom absent, consciously or 
unconsciously, mostly unconsciously, from diplomatic work, 
it is provided that external Powers may send an additional 
8,000 tons into the Black Sea, if Turkey agrees, for “ humani- 
tarian”’ purposes. In war time and in the event of Turkey 
being neutral, the Straits are to be completely closed to the 
passage of belligerent ships except those engaged in missions 
ordered by the League of Nations against an aggressor, or 
alternatively, in the event of the League having failed to order 
such missions, engaged in assisting a victim of aggression by 
virtue of “a mutual assistance pact engaging Turkey which 
had been concluded within the framework of the League 
Covenant, registered and published in conformity with 
Article 18.’? In such an event the belligerent vessels of 
the Black Sea Powers cut off from their base are to be 
allowed to return. In the event of war and of Turkey being 
a belligerent, Turkey is given full discretion to close the 
Straits. She is given the like discretion in the event of her 
reaching the decision that she is menaced by war, provided 
only that she must revoke the measures she takes in the event 
of the League Council by a two-thirds majority deciding that 
her fears are groundless and in the event of a majority of 
the signatories of the present Convention agreeing with the 
League Council’s view. For the rest the Black Sea Powers, 
Russia, Rumania and Bulgaria, retain their right in peace 
time to send their warships out from the Black Sea without 
restriction ; the international commission is abolished and 
its powers transferred to Turkey ; the Convention is left open 
for the signature of any Power signatory to the Lausanne 


Treaty ; and the duration of the new Convention is fixed at 
twenty years. 
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The Convention was signed on July 20th, when Mr. 
Litvinov, having in mind the outburst of German indignation 
over the event, declared murderously that the Convention 
“dealt the first crushing blow against those who sought the 
supremacy of brute force.” Germany’s unquiet interest in 
the event was explained—not that a little disquiet would do 
Germany much harm—by the patent fact that the main 
result of the Conference was that France, Russia and 
Rumania had succeeded in buttressing their own particular 
arrangements for mutual assistance against aggression, and 
that the Franco-Russian Pact had been fortified. Yet it must 
be regarded as odd that any satisfaction could thereby be 
felt in Paris or in Moscow. The mere fact that neither 
Germany nor Italy signed the Convention surely took away 
any value that the Convention might otherwise have had. 
Is it not obvious that Germany, being neither bound by the 
Convention, nor disposed to like it, will not in an emergency 
be in the least affected by it ? There was also something just 
a little unconvincing in the virtual subordination of the Con- 
vention to the Covenant of the League of Nations, although 
that circumstance in its turn made little practical difference 
to the prospect. 


II. The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. 


The Treaty of Alliance signed in the Locarno Room of the 
Foreign Office on August 26th was described by Mr. Eden 
on that occasion as the “ successful conclusion of the efforts 
of the last sixteen years to reach a satisfactory solution of 
the problems inherent in Anglo-Egyptian relations.” In this 
case also it is not easy to be cheerful over the result. The 
position of Egypt is such that it constitutes a permanent 
challenge to the imperialist Powers. The Suez Canal is so 
important a waterway that it is bound to be the object of 
constant competitive ambition. Since 1869, when the Canal 
was opened, it has been the source of endless diplomatic 
concern. It is not surprising that it was occupied by British 
military forces as long ago as 1882. Even after 1888, when the 
Suez Canal Convention was signed by nine European and 
Near Eastern Powers (including Great Britain) the British 
Navy has never been far from the spot. The first sentence of 
Article 1 of that Convention clearly and simply stated that “the 
Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and open, in time 
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of war as in time of peace, to every vessel of commerce or 
of war, without distinction of flag,” and the same Article 
made the specific pledge that “ the Canal shall never be sub- 
jected to the exercise of the right of blockade.” When the 
Great War started, the British Navy, despite the Suez Canal 
Convention, prevented every ship from approaching the 
Canal from either end. When the Turkish forces threatened 
the “ safety ” of the Canal, the British Navy wholly closed it. 
To be sure, the British position has been correct enough. 
Though Great Britain signed the Convention in 1888 she 
postponed the ratification of it for the period of the British 
occupation of Egypt. Egypt has had the status of an indepen- 
dent sovereign state since 10 p.m. on March 16th, 1922. But 
British forces have never been absent from Egyptian soil. 
In the past Great Britain has, in fact, controlled Egypt and 
the Canal. In the future Egypt and the Canal will no doubt 
belong in effect either to Great Britain or to Italy. The only 
practical interest of the recent Anglo-Egyptian Treaty is the 
effect it will have on safeguarding British control of Egypt. 

The main provisions of the Treaty may be summarised as 
follows : 

1. Alliance between the two countries. The Treaty ter- 
minates the military occupation of Egypt by British forces 
(Article 1) and establishes an alliance between the two 
countries (Article 4). It continues for a period of twenty 
years, after which if either party so request, both parties will 
negotiate with a view to revising its terms by agreement in 
the light of the then existing circumstances. (Negotiations 
for revision may, if both parties wish it, be entered into at 
any time after ten years.) Any revision must provide for the 
continuation of the alliance in accordance with the principles 
contained in those articles of the present Treaty defining the 
scope of the alliance (Article 16). These principles are as 
follows: Neither party will adopt an attitude or conclude a 
treaty inconsistent with the alliance (Article 5). They will 
consult each other with a view to peaceful settlement of any 
dispute with a third State threatening a risk of rupture with 
that State (Article 6). In the event of either party being 
engaged in war the other will come to its aid as an ally subject 
to its obligations under the Covenant of the League of Nations 
or the Pact of Paris (Article 7, paragraph 1, and Article 10). It 
is provided in advance that the form which Egypt’s assistance 
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to the British Government is to take will be as follows: In 
the event of war, imminent menace of war or an apprehended 
international emergency, Egypt will accord all the facilities 
in its power to the United Kingdom, these facilities and this 
assistance including the use of Egyptian ports, aerodromes, 
means of communication and all necessary administrative 
and legislative measures including the establishment of 
martial law and an effective censorship (Article 7, paragraph 2). 
Among these facilities will be included facilities for the sending 
of British forces or reinforcements (Agreed Minute, point i). 

2. Protection of the Suez Canal. Whilst the Suez Canal is 
an integral part of Egypt, it is stated by the parties to be a 
universal means of communication and an essential means of 
communication between the different parts of the British 
Empire (Article 8, paragraph 1). With a view to ensuring in 
collaboration with the Egyptian forces the defence of the 
Canal, Britain is authorised by Egypt to maintain in a zone 
on the Suez Canal forces not exceeding 10,000 land forces, 
and air forces not exceeding 400 pilots (Annex to Article 8, 
paragraph 1), until such time as the two parties agree that the 
Egyptian Army is capable of ensuring by its own resources 
the proper and entire security of navigation in the Canal. 
(These numbers may, however, be increased in the event of 
war, menace of war, or apprehended international emergency 
(Article 7 and Annex to Article 8, paragraph 1). 

The Egyptian Government will build in the Canal Zone 
the additional barracks required for the British troops up to 
the number indicated above with full amenities and an 
emergency water supply, according to the requirements of 
the British Government (Annex to Article 8, paragraphs 3, 
4and 5). They will also construct roads, the most important 
of which are to be that across the Delta from the Canal Zone 
to Alexandria and that from the Canal Zone to Cairo, and 
they will improve the railway facilities in the Canal Zone 
(Annex to Article 8, paragraph 6). 

When this work has been carried out to the satisfaction of 
both parties (an arbitral board will be set up to decide 
disputes—Annex to Article 8, paragraph 9) His Majesty’s 
forces in Egypt other than those already stationed on the 
Canal will be withdrawn to the Canal Zone. The forces in 
Alexandria will remain in their present position for a period 
not exceeding eight years. 
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3. Other Military Provisions. The British air forces are 
permitted to fly wherever they consider it necessary for 
purposes of training, reciprocal treatment being accorded to 
Egyptian air forces in British territories (Annex to Article 8, 
paragraph 13), but populated areas will be flown over only 
when necessity so demands (Agreed Minute, point x). 
Adequate landing grounds and seaplane anchorages will be 
provided for the British air forces in Egyptian territory and 
waters, and additional ones will be furnished if the British 
authorities consider this to be necessary for allied require- 
ments (Annex to Article 8, paragraph 14). 

While British personnel at present with the Egyptian army 
will be withdrawn, the Egyptian Government in the interests 
of the alliance will avail themselves of the advice of a British 
Military Mission in order to perfect the training of the 
Egyptian Army and Air Force. The British Government 
undertake to provide appropriate training in the United 
Kingdom for such personnel of the Egyptian forces as the 
Egyptian Government may wish to send. The armaments 
and equipment of the Egyptian forces will not differ in type 
from those of the British forces (Third note attached to the 
Treaty). 

4. Sudan. The administration of the Sudan will continue 
to be that resulting from the Condominium Agreement of 
1899. It is agreed that the primary aim of the administration 
must be the welfare of the Sudanese; the parties reserve 
liberty to conclude new conventions regarding the Sudan in 
the future. The question of the sovereignty of the Sudan is 
not prejudiced by the Treaty (Article 11, paragraph 1). 

The appointments and promotions of officials in the Sudan 
remain vested in the Governor-General. Where no qualified 
Sudanese are available the Governor-General will select 
suitable candidates of British and Egyptian nationality when 
making new appointments (Article 11, paragraph 2). The 
appointment of Egyptian nationals must be governed by the 
number of suitable vacancies at the time of their occurrence, 
and the qualifications of the candidates. Promotion will be 
determined irrespective of nationality up to any rank by 
selection, in accordance with individual merits (Agreed 
Minute, point xv). 

In addition to Sudanese troops, British and Egyptian troops 
will be placed at the disposal of the Governor-General for the 
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defence of the Sudan (Article 11, paragraph 3) and the 
Governor-General will give immediate consideration, in con- 
sultation with an Egyptian military officer of high rank who 
will be sent to the Sudan, to the question of the number of 
Egyptian troops required, and the places where they will be 
stationed (Agreed Minute, point xvi). 

5. Security of foreigners and position of foreign officials. 
While the British Government recognise that the responsi- 
bility for the lives and property of foreigners in Egypt 
devolves exclusively upon the Egyptian Government, the 
Egyptian Government undertake that they will ensure the 
fulfilment of their obligations in this respect (Article 12). 

The European Bureau of the Public Security Department 
will disappear on the ratification of the Treaty. But for a 
further five years a European element will be retained in the 
Egyptian city police. The city police will remain for the same 
period under the command of British officers. The services 
of one-fifth of the European police officials will be dispensed 
with annually (second note attached to Treaty). 

When engaging foreign experts the Egyptian Government 
will generally prefer British subjects with the necessary 
qualifications (second note attached to Treaty). 

6. Capitulations. 'The British Government recognise that 
the capitulatory régime is no longer in accordance with the 
spirit of the times and the present state of Egypt (Article 13). 
They agree, therefore, to support Egypt in an immediate 
approach to the other Powers with capitulatory rights with a 
view to agreement on the following points : (i) Disappearance 
of the existing restrictions on Egyptian sovereignty in the 
matter of the application of Egyptian legislation (including 
financial legislation) to foreigners ; (ii) a transitional régime 
for a reasonable and not unduly prolonged period (to be fixed 
by agreement) during which the mixed tribunals will remain 
and will exercise besides their present judicial jurisdiction, the 
jurisdiction of the Consular courts, which will be transferred to 
them. At the end of this period the Egyptian Government 
will be free to dispense with the mixed tribunals (Annex to 
Article 13, paragraph 1). 

7. Remaining clauses. The two parties will each be repre- 
sented in the capital of the other by an Ambassador (Arti- 
cle 2), and as His Majesty the King and Emperor will be the 
first foreign sovereign to be represented in Egypt by an 
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Ambassador, British Ambassadors will be considered senior to 
other foreign diplomatic representatives in that country (first 
note annexed to Treaty). ; 

Egypt will apply for membership of the League of Nations, 
and her application will be supported by His Majesty’s 
Government on the conditions prescribed by Article 1 of the 
Covenant (Article 3). 

The rights and obligations of both parties under the 
Covenant or the Pact of Paris are not prejudiced by the 
Treaty (Article 10). 

Any difference regarding the application or interpretation 
of the provisions of the Treaty which the parties cannot settle 
by direct negotiations will be dealt with in accordance with 
the provisions of the League Covenant (Article 15). 


ITI. Palestine and the Mandate. 


Increased discontent and disorder in Palestine have again 
drawn attention to Great Britain’s unfortunate obligations 
under the mandatory system. For nearly five months the 
British Government has been involved in a virtual state of 
war with the Arab malcontents. To argue that British action 
is the enforcement of the Mandate is to argue an absurdity. 
What is the Mandate? We are pledged to find a home for the 
Jews in Palestine. We are not pledged to give to the Jews a 
preponderant position in Palestine. On the other hand, it is 
part of our responsibility not to prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of the Arabs. The terms of the Mandate itself 
are difficult because they do not specify the practical safe- 
guards for Arab rights. The British Government has tried, 
with no doubt the best intentions, to combine the best of the 
Conservative with the best of the Liberal tradition. It has 
not in the event succeeded. Palestine is not like Egypt. In 
Egypt there is a clear British interest. In Palestine it is 
clearly not a British interest to antagonise the Arabs for the 
sake of the Jews. Other things being equal, common sense 
demands that government shall not give way to disorder. 
One of the “ other things ” is the cause of the disorder. If 
there be some justifiable grievance, then satisfaction of that 
grievance is of more immediate importance than the repres- 
sion of the disorder that results from it. 

On September 2nd last the British Cabinet was again 
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constrained to consider the position resulting from the con- 
tinued strike and the continued terrorism. It was decided to 
send out to Palestine a whole army division to quell the 
disturbance. The new position amounts to one of martial 
law, whether formally declared or not. But martial law 
cannot go on for ever. It even creates the danger that when 
it is withdrawn the position will be still weaker. There is not 
even the excuse that the emergency is in any sense new. It 
is at least seven years old. The present outbreaks are merely 
worse than those of seven years ago. What else could be ex- 
pected ? The same cause, persisting, has gathered momentum. 
It is a source of deep regret to many people that the Royal 
Commission did not go out to Palestine before the expedi- 
tionary division went out. It is clearly arguable that the 
defective Mandate itself should be promptly remedied by an 
intelligent recognition of the relative rights and importance 
of Jew and Arab. Immigration is the crux. Merely to suspend 
immigration is useless, except as a stepping-stone to a real 
settlement. It seems unreasonable to expect peace in Palestine 
until the principle be put into operation that the Jewish 
element must not exceed (say) one-third of the whole popula- 
tion. The annual rate of immigration could be adjusted 
accordingly. To distort the Mandate into an instrument for 
enabling the Jews to oust the Arabs from most of Palestine 
is to ask for trouble that will run throughout the world of 
Islam. Arab unrest is as old as the Balfour Declaration. The 
intensified rate of Jewish immigration from Poland and 
Germany during the past few years has had the mis- 
chievous effect of presenting to the Arabs the challenge 
of Zionist supremacy in Palestine. The main body of immi- 
grants have been Polish Jews, who are not the best type of 
Jews. 

How can Arab rights, civil or religious, be safeguarded if 
the Arabs be displaced from the control of their own country ? 
The Islamic countries of Northern Africa and the Middle East, 
extending to the eighty million Moslems in India, would no 
doubt be stirred to their depth if they were presented with 
the spectacle of British force taking sides against their co- 
religionists in Palestine. Zionism has done good in Palestine, 
and may do more, if common sense prevail. It is an equal 
British and Jewish interest that the Arabs be vouchsafed 
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what is their right. Merely to accept issue with the discon- 
tented Arabs and to be jockeyed thereby into the position of 
fighting on behalf of Jewish claims which go beyond the 
Mandate, seems to be an unnecessary perversity on the part 
of the British Government. 

GrorcEe GLascow. 
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RUSSIA BEFORE THE WAR.* 


The last of the Romanofts, like Charles I and Marie Antoin- 
ette, dug his own grave. That is the deepest impression left 
by the Memoirs of Count Kokovtsoff, Russian Minister of 
Finance 1904-14, and Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
1g11-14. Writing in old age during the quiet years of exile in 
Paris, the author enables us to visualise once more the 
melancholy spectacle of a good man struggling with adversity. 
Several of the leading Ministers of Nicholas II, among them 
Witte, Iswolsky, Sazonoff, Rosen, Taube, have told their tale ; 
but none of them has written with such authority and in so 
much detail about domestic politics. Kokovtsoff was a 
moderate Conservative, accepting the traditional system of 
dynastic autocracy, though prepared to work with the tame 
third and fourth Dumas. Yet no spokesman of the Left could 
surpass in severity his implied verdict on the functioning of 
the machine. It is true that he nowhere passes beyond the 
bounds of critical narrative to broad political generalisations. 


* Out of my Past. Memoirs of Count Kokovtsoff. Hoover War Library Publications, 
No. 6. Oxford University Press. 
VoL. CXLX. 32 
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But the conclusion is stamped across his pages. Autocracy 
requires a superman like Frederick the Great to make it work, 
and supermen, whether good or bad, are very rare. The last 
of the Tsars loved his country and took his duties seriously 
enough, but no ruler was ever more tragically unfitted for his 
task. Behind the facade of Imperial authority we witness an 
unceasing struggle for power among the servants of the State, 
a struggle waged not merely by argument but by the most 
insidious intrigues and the foulest of lies. 

Count Kokovtsoff writes modestly of his long services, both 
in the Ministry of Finance and when he was called to the 
highest post in the Empire on the murder of Stolypin in 1911. 
He loved his work, hated corruption, and kept as tight a hold 
of the purse-strings as he could. This massive volume con- 
firms what we know from other sources, namely that he was 
the most efficient of the Tsar’s servants after the fall of Witte 
in 1906. But he was never his own master, and Cabinet 
Government did not exist. Final decisions rested with the 
ruler, whose judgment was swayed by a hundred influences. 
The most influential as well as the worst of his counsellors was 
his wife, to whom the author devotes one of the most interest- 
ing of his chapters. Her political philosophy was simple 
enough—to maintain autocracy unimpaired for the sake of her 
ailing son. When Rasputin established his nefarious influence 
at Court, his enemies became her enemies and were marked 
down for destruction. With a wife in normal health and of 
sounder judgment, Nicholas might have escaped his terrible 
end in the cellar at Ekaterinburg. He had no love for “ the 
holy man,” but he was unable to stand up against his devoted 
but neurotic wife. Thus it came about that the best servants 
of the State, Kokovtsoff among them, were dismissed and 
replaced by incompetent adventurers and reactionaries. 

Every book on the reign of Nicholas II is a gallery of 
portraits. Kokovtsoff is a narrator, not an artist; but when 
we have finished we feel that we know his associates better 
than if he had attempted full-length pictures. Very few of the 
leading actors on the crowded stage come out well, but there 
is no doubt which of them came out worst. Witte’s ability 
was recognised by his worst foes, but never have his moral 
weaknesses been so clearly exposed. His moral sense, declares 
the author, was completely atrophied, and the terrible 
sentence is confirmed by the evidence in these pages. In his 
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unceasing and unavailing struggle to regain power he stuck 
at nothing, and the story of his lies is a sorry tale. Equally 
contemptible was the character of Sukhomlinoff, the Minister 
of War, the most brainless and frivolous of the Tsar’s servants, 
who continually demanded fresh credits for the army and 
could not spend them when he got his way. Kokovtsoff, 
though devoted to peace, was as determined to strengthen 
the national defences as any of his colleagues, and he never 
opposed military demands. In spite of this complacency 
Sukhomlinoff endeavoured to hide his notorious inefficiency, 
and to explain the unpreparedness of the army, by reiterated 
declarations that the Finance Minister had refused his 
requests, Yet this contemptible being was retained in office 
when Kokovtsoff was dismissed at the opening of 1914. He 
knew that his days were numbered, for the Empress was a 
foe. The story of the parting interview, when neither could 
hold back the tears, is vivid and affecting. The ruler must 
have known that he was doing wrong, for he liked and 
respected his old collaborator. His two offices were divided, 
Goremykin, a nerveless old reactionary, becoming Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers, and Bark, an inexperienced 
official, taking charge of finance. And this was only a few 
months before Russia’s championship of Serbia enlarged an 
Austro-Serb quarrel into a world war. 

Kokovtsoff’s narrative of the years following his dismissal 
is rightly very brief, for he was soon forgotten and could 
render only minor services to the State. His last interview 
with his old master in January 1917 filled him with fore- 
boding and grief. ‘‘ During the year I had not seen him he had 
become almost unrecognisable. His face had become very 
thin and hollow and covered with small wrinkles. His eyes, 
usually of a velvety dark brown, had become quite faded, and 
wandered aimlessly from object to object.”” He smiled help- 
lessly, and Kokovtsoff doubted whether he really knew what 
was happening about him. The revolution came a month 
later. It was a wonder that it had not come before. The 
volume ends with the story of the author’s imprisonment, 
release, escape in disguise across the Finnish frontier, and 
arrival in Paris. Without quite realising it, Kokovtsoff has 
pronounced condemnation on a system. Even the cruelties 
of Bolshevik rule cannot make us wish it back. Ep 
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CHRISTIAN WORSHIP.* 


Fifty years ago, Dr. Andrew M. Fairbairn began his teach- 
ing at Oxford, as prospective Head of Mansfield College, the 
buildings of which were completed in 1889. The Jubilee has 
been commemorated by a volume of essays on Christian 
Worship, contributed by a band of distinguished former 
teachers or students of the College. The volume has been 
presented to Dr. William B. Selbie, the second Principal of 
Mansfield, with a Latin inscription, paying tribute to Fair- 
bairn as the founder of the College and to his successor, still 
happily with us. E 

For many reasons it is significant and timely that this 
important occasion should have been used by eminent 
Congregationalist scholars and leaders to treat of Christian 
Worship, and their task has been discharged with ability, 
breadth of view and distinction. The volume opens with an 
article on the Philosophy of Worship by Dr. A. E. Garvie, 
and the subsequent essays present successively Biblical, 
Historical and Contemporary Studies. The first part com- 
prises articles‘on Old Testament and Jewish Worship, on the 
Word of God in the New Testament and on the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper as instituted by Christ and as set forth 
by Apostolic teaching and primitive practice. The second 
part discusses, in due order, Christian Worship as reflected in 
ancient liturgies and its development in the Middle Ages, 
followed by studies of the post-Reformation teaching and 
practice of Luther, Zwingli, Calvin and the Puritans. The 
position of the Anglican Church is only treated incidentally, 
though fairly, and the Methodist Church is left out, perhaps 
because the writers assume that it has made no independent 
contribution to the practice of worship and that its theory 
has oscillated between Anglican and Puritan ideals. The 
third part deals with the situation at the present time, 
discussing Psychological Considerations, the Preaching of the 
Word, Prayer and Praise, and the Sacraments. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this brief notice, to call 
particular attention to the views put forward by the several 
writers. It must suffice to commend the volume as a whole 
on the twofold ground of the ability of all the essays, and 


* Christian Worship. Studies in its History and Meaning by Members of Mansfield 
College. Oxford University Press. Milford. 
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still more, because it shows, in a striking way, the attitude in 
which typical representatives of the Puritan tradition, while, 
in the main, upholding that tradition, confront the problems 
that must arise, if the prospect of Christian Reunion is to be 
entertained. 

The subject of Christian Worship is specially momentous 
at the present time, for upon the ideals that are embodied 
in it and the expression that is given to them must depend, 
not only the health and vigour of the Church and the Churches 
but the example and appeal that Christians can make to an 
age, the troubles of which are largely due to the failure of the 
Spirit of Worship, both in the narrower sense and also in that 
larger acceptation which is revealed in the mind and teaching 


of Christ. ids: 


* * * * * 


AcNBW:> LIFE - OF. .METTERNICH-* 


Prince Metternich did not hold the work and personality of 
Professors in very high esteem, and the Professors find a 
noble revenge in a passionate discussion of the statesman. 
This discussion started at the breakdown of the Metternich 
system. All Austrian defeats and disillusions seemed to be 
posthumous failures of Metternich. A profound historical 
justice was obviously working to bring about these events. 
Was not the old Chancellor the intellectual father of that 
curious historical creature Austria, cherishing the pretension 
of being something apart from Germany and combining with 
German leadership hegemony in Italy and tutelage over minor 
Slavonic races? Ottokar Lorenz was the first scholar to re- 
discover a real statesman, especially fitted to cope with the 
interests and ambitions of the House of Habsburg. Martin 
Spahn called Metternich one of the great Master Builders of 
modern times and ranked him as a Roman Catholic and con- 
servative with Napoleon and Leo XIII. Finally Srbik wrote 
two large volumes in honour of one of the greatest masters of 
international policy. Many Austrian and German scholars 
criticised Srbik’s exaggerations, at the same time recognising 
the value of his research. 

A colleague of Srbik, the well-known Professor at the 
University of Vienna, Dr. Victor Bibl, has just published a 

* Metternich, der Damon Oesterreichs. By Victor Bibl. Johannes Ginther Verlag. 
Leipzig und Wien, 1936. 400 pp., with 15 illustrations. 
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new biography of Metternich, which lays claim to being a 
final judgment. Life-long study has gone to the making of 
the book though comparatively few new documents are used. 
Unfortunately it is a specimen of historical literature which, 
despite many valuable qualities, is too scholarly for the 
ordinary reader and too popular for the scholar. The author 
owes much to the latest English works on the period, especially 
Professor Webster’s books on Castlereagh and the Congress of 
Vienna. It was some years ago my privilege to defend the old 
Chancellor against the shrewd praise of Srbik. I did not expect 
to have to defend him a second time against the rather rough 
criticism of V. Bibl. Was he really the evil spirit of Austria ? 
On the contrary I would say that he created his Austrian 
Empire, and conserved it with great skill and, for a certain 
period, with admirable success. He separated Austrian from 
German interests, he sacrificed German political aims and 
hopes to the idea of the Austrian Empire. He worked against 
all the progressive spirits of the period, but he did it with the 
vigour of a cultured and versatile personality. Many of his 
enemies were obviously right, but unfortunately there were 
very few of them in any way his equal. 

These facts do not justify several of Metternich’s great mis- 
takes, but they give the only reasonable interpretation for his 
success. It is absurd to make him responsible for the failures 
of Franz Joseph and his ministers. In 1850 Austria enjoyed 
all the fascinating possibilities of being the leading Central 
European Power. History knows by what blunders all the 
advantages of the position were lost. Metternich certainly 
bears the full responsibility for the events of his own period. 
In his young days he had paid a visit to England, and there 
are writers who erroneously try to see in that visit the basis 
of his political education. He was never able to understand 
the leading forces of English political life. He sympathised 
with the Tories, and showed not the slightest understanding 
for the rising social forces of English society. He never grasped 
the new idea of social conservatism represented by young 
Disraeli. In the year of the Centenary of the University of 
London it might be interesting to quote Metternich’s curious 
notion : “ If a university will be founded in London, England 
will be lost and the world with her.’ On the other hand, that 
saying proves the remarkable respect of the Austrian Chan- 
cellor for the radical work of modern universities. 
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I agree with Bibl that Metternich’s policy in Italy and 
Hungary was bad. He is also quite right to put the full 
responsibility for Austrian home policy on Metternich’s 
shoulders. It would be quite unfair to defend him on this 
count and to make Kolowrat the villain of the piece. But there 
are three lines of action taken by Metternich which prove his 
mastery, if not as a statesman, at least as a diplomat. Firstly, 
his crafty treatment of Napoleon. Secondly, his manner of 

dealing with Prussia after 1815. His method of hindering her 
_ from playing her historical part in Germany, from inaugurat- 
ing the necessary alliance with the liberal and national forces 
in Germany, was really successful ; it was cautious, tenacious 
and cunning. Austrian statesmen after the great crisis of 
1848 never showed the same tactical ability. Thirdly, his 
handling of Russia. It may be that the Russian Emperors 
gave Metternich an annual allowance. On the whole the 
history of his financial affairs is very murky. He continued 
the worst habits of eighteenth-century diplomacy into the 
middle of the nineteenth. But it cannot be denied that it was 
a great achievement to transform the vague ideas of European 
brotherhood preached by the Emperor Alexander into the more 
sound and efficient system of the Holy Alliance. If one admits 
that Metternich’s policy in the Balkans was too reserved, the 
agreement of Miinchen-Gratz took the right line. This line 
should never have been abandoned—co-operation with Russia, 
and, if necessary, a fair division of the Balkan Peninsula into 
a Russian and an Austrian sphere of influence. The wisdom of 
that agreement may be understood all the better if one bears 
in mind the terrible mistakes of Austrian policy during the 
Crimean War. Veir VALENTIN. 


* * * * * 


DUBLIN UNDER THE GEORGES.* 


To have consulted all the contemporary evidence, to have 
gazed at portraits, to have studied the pamphlets of the 
eighteenth century—this has clearly been a labour of love. 
The old prints and portraits, the drawings and engravings 
have been faithfully reproduced, and the outcome of the 
joint work of author and publisher is a volume upon which 
the eyes feast themselves, and scarcely allow the volume to 

* Dublin under the Georges, 1714-1830. By Constantia Maxwell. Harrap. 
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be closed. We have spent not a little time in the past in 
poring over the vast collection of Halliday pamphlets, 
and from these we have mainly taken our ideas of the Dublin 
Miss Maxwell portrays with such vigour. In no important 
particular does her description differ from that we have 
consciously received from these pamphlets and from con- 
versations with such lovers of old Dublin as the late C. Litton 
Falkiner. As Miss Maxwell lectures in history in Trinity 
College, we should expect her to feel at home with Addison 
and Swift, with Berkeley and Burke, with Lord Charlemont, 
Mrs. Delany, Henry Grattan, Hely Hutchinson. Of course 
she is intimately acquainted with the Memorrs of Sir Jonah 
Barrington, and realises that they are not to be trusted 
overmuch. Few men have done so much harm to Ireland 
in general and to Dublin in particular as Sir Jonah, as by 
his picturesque and lying Memoirs he spread an impression of 
the stage Irishman that has lingered long in the imagination 
of the English, and has perpetuated the misunderstandings 
of the two countries. For novelists of the calibre of Lever 
and—lower still—of Lover reproduced these impressions, 
and drove them home to many to whom Sir Jonah Barrington 
was not even a name. It is a pleasure, therefore, to note that 
Miss Maxwell discriminatingly employs Sir Jonah throughout 
her own lively pages, and after all, truth and a truthful 
impression are far more important than picturesqueness 
and the lying that. so often accompanies picturesqueness. 
The author is familiar with the theatre as she is with the 
Court and the Parliament, nominally independent from 
1782 to 1800. Garrick and Mrs. Siddons, Samuel Foote and 
Tate Wilkinson strutted the boards of the Dublin stage, 
and we are not likely to forget that Edmund Burke first 
turned his hand to literature in the enjoyment and the 
criticism of the plays he saw in the Irish metropolis. 
Rosert H. Murray. 


* * * * * 


THE NOVELS OF ARNOLD BENNETT.* 


Mr. J. B. Simons traces the influences which moulded the 
novelist and provides a valuable summary of contemporary 


* Arnold Bennett and His Novels. A Critical Study. By J. B. Simons, M.A. Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford. 
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criticism concerning him. Steeped in Bennett’s novels and 
widely acquainted with the work of great novelists, his 
“critical study ” is an appreciation rather than a critique, 
a garland laid at the feet of his master. To fall under a 
writer’s spell is a requisite for interpreting him, but the 
critic has also to achieve detachment from that spell. Any 
adverse or less appreciative estimate of Bennett than his 
own, Mr. Simons feels bound to combat or minimise, as if 
recognising that a novelist’s limitations impaired appreciation 
of his achievement. No one, as the author admits, has more 
enthusiastically discerned that achievement than Mr. J. B. 
Priestley, who ranges Bennett’s creations in that great 
procession of personages, “‘ which is headed by Hamlet and 
Falstaff, Uncle Toby and Cleopatra, Becky Sharp and 
Squire Western, Mr. Pickwick and The Wife of Bath.” 
Yet Mr. Priestley admits “ unfortunate limitations”; “a 
want of values and a certain insensitiveness to the more 
poetical and mystical states of mind”; and a lack of 
** philosophic imagination, a quality of mind that is present 
at their best in Hardy, Meredith, Conrad, but only feebly 
represented even in Arnold Bennett’s greatest work.” 

The influence of Russian novelists on Bennett’s work is 
over-stressed, although Bennett himself assuredly knew 
better, As a literary artist and critic he was deeply impressed 
by the art of the Russian masters, but its informing spirit 
was too alien for his assimilation. The portrayer of the 
Five Towns was necessarily immune; and by assimilating 
French influence rendered those Five Towns immortal. 
That he lost as well as gained by the Gallic infusion the author 
does not deny; and emphasises with Mr. Priestley “ the 
literary conscience” which it developed. Bennett’s pre- 
occupation with literary form and the objective function 
of the novelist saved him from the less exacting standards 
of journalistic writers, and the distraction of revealing 
social injustice with a view to its reform. The healthiness 
of his work and outlook is rightly stressed; he directly 
described “ the realities of life,” without unclean or neurotic 
accompaniment. 

As the author shows, he was essentially the raconteur and 
in that lies his abiding power. His tales for all their artistry 
are told in plain English that exactly conveys his meaning 
even to the unsophisticated. They chronicle in particular 
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the lives and exploits of the lower middle class ; the charac- 
ters are seldom lovable but always vital and arresting ; and 
the record of their experiences enthralls even the reader 
who is conscious of not liking it. For the recorder has a rare 
and miraculous gift: he sees romance in the ordinary ; 
beauty where its presence is least suspected ; wonder in the 
daily routine of great cities and ugly industrial towns ; 
and the vision is irradiated with his humour or rendered 
sombre by his irony. Bennett himself, as the author points 
out, explained his own conception of art when he wrote: 


To take the common grey things which people know and despise, 
and without tampering to disclose their epic significance, their 
essential grandeur, that is realism as distinguished from idealism 
or romanticism. 


Bennett, none the less, thanks to his temperament, inherited 
the romantic tradition of British novelists. His clerks and 
shopkeepers and their wives and daughters display the same 
zest in adventure and power of endurance, but more common 
sense than romantic predecessors. Blind to perennial sources 
of life, they devise their code of life’s obligations ; deaf to the 
Christian message, they respect a portion of its ethic. A 
future generation wishing to know how members of our race 
lived in industrial England, deprived of their spiritual heri- 
tage, will find illumination in Bennett’s masterpieces: The 
Old Wives? Tale and Clayhanger, the irresistible comedy of 
The Card, and the matchless tragedy of The Matador of the 
Five Towns. 13 aR NS = 


ISABELLA OF SPAIN 


Dr. Alma Wittlin, whose Spanish studies have already 
borne fruit in several review articles, has now employed 
them in this able biography of the great Queen who, in some 
traits and circumstances, was so like our own Elizabeth, so 
unlike in others. Isabella’s psychological development is skil- 
fully traced, beginning with the lessons learnt from her early 
experiences of exile and suspicion, and it is her reactions to 

* Myself a Goddess. A new biography of Isabella of Spain. By Alma Wittlin. 


ieee from the German by Margaret Goldsmith. Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 
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persons and events that are kept before us throughout. There 
emerges a character of quiet strength and tenacity, of warm 
and generous affections, with administrative gifts that fitted 
her for her exceptional position. One notes with admiration 
the cautious daring she displayed in arranging, while yet a 
girl, the marriage with Ferdinand of Aragon; her habitual 
control, rarely relaxed, of the violent temper hereditary in her 
family ; her devoted love for her people, heightened by per- 
sonal contact with them in her travels throughout Castile ; 
her orderly and economic administration ; her attention to 
details, such as the commissariat for her army during the 
long-drawn-out siege of Moorish Granada. In spite of her 
thrift, however, her Treasury proved, like Elizabeth’s, to be 
in a chronic state of depletion, and Dr. Wittlin shows that it 
was largely this fact which induced Isabella, gradually and 
with hesitation, to yield to Torquemada’s persuasions, and 
permit, first, the sale of Indulgences, then the setting up of 
the Inquisition, and, finally, the expulsion of the Jews. She 
had been already prepared to mortgage Church property for 
the benefit of Castile, now the confiscated goods of the victims 
went to enrich her State funds. But it was at the cost of an 
indelible stain on the Queen’s otherwise noble record. Dr. 
Wittlin is here scrupulously fair in showing that Isabella was 
no mere tool in the Dominican’s hands, no mere fanatical 
bigot, although, needless to say, religious motives influenced 
her strongly, too: this fairness is the more praiseworthy as 
from several indications one judges the book not to be written 
from the Catholic standpoint—the description of a crucifix as 
a “small ornamented idol” is but one of them. One could 
wish that Isabella were not perpetually dubbed “ auburn- 
haired”; the intention, no doubt, is to recall her Plantagenet 
ancestry, but the repetition becomesirritating, and such hair 
was not unusual in Spain, where there has always been a fair- 
skinned aristocratic type. 

The account of Isabella’s relationship, public and private, 
with Ferdinand is one of the most interesting features of the 
book. There was something Victorian about it, Castile being 
the Queen’s own patrimony, in the sovereignty of which, for 
all her wifely submissions, she was determined to remain 
absolute. The contrast between her concentration on a 
united Spain and her husband’s European outlook is well 
brought out. The early death of her promising only son and 
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the madness of the daughter who in consequence became her 
heiress were terrible blows to her alike as mother and ruler. 
If the names of “the Catholic Kings,” Ferdinand and Isabella, 
are indissolubly linked, scarcely less are both linked with that 
of Columbus. The earlier stages of their association are 
related here, but not the explorer’s temporary disgrace and 
subsequent restoration by the Sovereigns. 
The translator is presumably responsible for such curious 
spellings as Philipp, Alfons, Savanarola, and Otronto, for the 
use of “Half Moon” for the Crescent, and of ‘‘ monks ” when 
referring to friars ; possibly also for the book’s obscure title. 
Its lack of a map and bibliography is rather surprising. 
Among the excellent illustrations one may mention the 
frontispiece portrait of Isabella and the beautiful Renaissance 
tomb of herself and Ferdinand at Granada. eet 
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PARNELL* 


The figure of Parnell remains one of absorbing interest and 
Miss Joan Haslip has produced a sympathetic and valuable 
biography, composed in her easy and stimulating style which 
is free from the excesses of sensational writing. She traces 
with considerable skill the course of his extraordinary career, 
preserving that balance between his private and public life 
which is quite essential to any serious appreciation. We have 
an adequate account of the great Parliamentary tactician, 
with his hatred of England, haughty, reserved and aloof from 
his followers for whom he rarely showed friendship or feeling. 
“He owed his ascendancy to his strength of will and iron 
self-control which banished every human sentiment and 
feeling from his public life.” 

Miss Haslip writes independently and, on a number of 
points, her conclusions may be questioned, She is disinclined, 
for example, to accept the common view, most recently 
supported by Mr. J. L. Garvin, that Parnell in 1881 found 
imprisonment convenient in avoiding the exposure of his rela- 
tions with Mrs. O’Shea. After Gladstone’s threat of imprison- 
ment, Parnell was, argues Miss Haslip, “ bound to make a 
warlike reply ” and hazard arrest. She also considers that 
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_ for years before the divorce proceedings, Gladstone knew and 
_ believed in the liaison. In dealing with The Times’ onslaught 
_ and the subsequent Parnell Commission, the author is highly 
suspicious of the newspaper’s good faith in accepting the 
famous forged letter as genuine, although the document had 
been subjected to close expert scrutiny before publication. 
Her discussion of the Commission is superficial and insufficient. 
While Miss Haslip portrays Parnell as the autocratic “ un- 
crowned King of Ireland,” in many respects she treats him, 
a little pathetically, as the victim of English political intrigue, 
of private blackmail and of the dominance of Mrs. O’Shea over 
a man “ singularly austere and pure in his relationships with 
women.” Perhaps the most interesting aspect of Miss Haslip’s 
study is the influence she imparts to Mrs. O’Shea. She it was 
who inspired the so-called Kilmainham Treaty in 1882 so as 
to free Parnell to be with her and their dying child. Later “ it 
was she who was directly responsible for the alliance with 
the Liberals which sapped the independence of the Parnellite 
party.” Finally her counter-charges in the divorce court 
aggravated his fall. 

Miss Haslip has written a somewhat provocative study 
which merits consideration and is enjoyable to read. The 
index is inadequate and she has chosen to include numberless 
quotations without their references. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


A volume of importance to students of economic history and others 
will be found in 4n Historical Geography of England before 1800,* which 
is the first substantial work of its kind to be published on England. The 
“ subject-matter is concerned with the reconstruction of past geo- 
graphies, and aims to provide a sequence of cross-sections taken at 
successive periods ” in the development of England. The work com- 
prises a series of surveys by specialists who deal with successive periods ; 
it is mainly concerned with the existence of conditions within certain 
limits rather than with questions of cause and effect. Mr. W. G. East, 
for example, in his able survey of eighteenth-century England, deals 
with the distribution of population without concern for the causes of 
its increase. The limits of his subject, however, might have allowed him 
more discussion of agricultural reform. Similarly, the valuable estimate 
of the fourteenth century by Dr. R. A. Pelham might have discussed 
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the effect of the Black Death upon the size of the population. But 
criticisms are small beside the mass of knowledge accumulated and 
analysed, with the help of maps and diagrams. While the chapters are 
independently written, bearing their own emphasis and varying accord- 
ing to the character of the particular period and the material available, 
there is continuous treatment of questions such as the size and distri- 
bution of population, the nature and extent of communications, the 
condition of agriculture, commerce, industry and foreign trade. The 
first three chapters cover prehistoric South Britain, Roman Britain, 
and the Anglo-Saxon settlement in contributions respectively by Mr. 
E. G. Bowen, Mr. E.W. Gilbert, and Dr. S. W.Wooldridge. The editor, Dr. 
H. C. Darby, is responsible for the period from 1000-1250. The valuable 
chapters by Dr. R. A. Pelham and Mr. D. T. Williams on English 
maritime trade in the Middle Ages discuss a subject yet to be written 
in a comprehensive work. Professor E. G. R. Taylor bases much of his 
survey of Tudor England on Leland and Camden. Mr. J. N. L. Baker 
has written a very useful chapter on the seventeenth century. More 
specialised studies come from Professor Eilert Ekwall on the Scan- 
dinavian settlement, and from the editor on the draining of the East 
Anglian Fens, 1600-1800, while Mr. O. H. K. Spate deals with the 
growth of London from 1660-1800. 
* * * * * 


Bertha von Suttner,* by Caroline E. Playne, tells the story of one of the 
greatest workers for peace that the world has known. A member of the 
old and illustrious Kinsky family, a daughter of an Austrian Field- 
Marshal, Bertha married for love and was compelled to earn her living 
by her pen. Taking war as a matter of course during her early years, 
she grew in her mature years to regard it not only as a curse but as an 
evil that could be removed. Her famous novel, Die Waffen Nieder 
(“ Down with Arms ”), published in 1889, when she was forty-six, made 
her a celebrity and shaped the rest of her life. Miss Playne’s very read- 
able and sympathetic biography, based to some extent on personal 
knowledge, portrays a woman of considerable intellectual capacity, 
boundless energy and tender heart. It was fitting that the ex-secretary 
of Nobel should receive the Nobel Peace Prize in 1905. She was 
fortunate in the moment of her death on the very eve of the world war 
which wrecked her hopes. 


* * * * * 


The Lost Historian: A Memoir of Sir Sidney Low,t by Major 
Desmond Chapman-Huston, preserves the memory of one of the most 
influential publicists of his time. His biographer laments that he did 
not find fuller scope for his historical gifts, but most readers will feel 
that his career was precisely that which suited him best. His most 
popular and important work, The Governance of England, took its place 
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with Bagehot, Dicey and Anson among the classical interpretations of 
our constitution. His books on India, Egypt and Italy during the war, 
like his political history of the Victorian era, were competent if not 
particularly distinguished achievements. As Editor of the St. fames’s 
Gazette he won the respect of all his fellow-craftsmen. The supreme 
interest of his life was the British Empire, which he served with mind 
and heart. His hero was Milner. Low was a man of wide sympathies 
and many friends, happy in his work and blessed in both his marriages. 


* * * * * 


Defender of Democracy: Masaryk Speaks,* by Emil Ludwig, is a 
record of conversations revised and expanded by Masaryk himself. 
Taken as a whole the volume is less interesting than the same author’s 
conversations with Mussolini, and less intimate than Capek’s talks, a 
translation of which appeared a year or two ago. Yet the founder of 
Czechoslovakia is such a great man, as well as such an important 
historical figure, that we can never hear too much about him. The chief 
impressions we carry away from these pages are his intellectual inde- 
pendence, his immense range of knowledge, his balance, and his 
optimism. He believes in human nature and therefore in democracy. 
He declares himself a theist and finds order in the Universe. He believes 
in nationality and in the permanence of his State. Like most men of 
universal culture he is an eclectic, owing much to Plato and other 
masters, but shaping everything to his own spiritual needs. We hear a 
good deal about his early life, the war years and the problems of the 
Presidency ; but the chief value of the book lies in the explanation of 
his attitude to the deepest issues of life and society. 


* % * ¥* * 


Sir Edward Boyle’s Biographical Essays, 1790-1890,{ make delightful 
reading. The volume opens with an elaborate study of Chateau- 
briand’s Génie du Christianisme, a book of which everyone has heard 
and few people have read. It closes with an equally detailed analysis of 
Goethe’s Italienische Reise, which is of special interest to readers who 
have been over the same ground. The shorter pieces deal with Victor 
Hugo’s speeches, Sir John Hawkins’s almost unreadable life of Johnson, 
Paoli the Corsican, Byron’s burial, old Samuel Rogers with his bitter 
tongue, Harriet Martineau with her masculine intellect, and Christina 
Rossetti. Sir Edward never indulges in purple passages, preferring 
moderate praise and tempered blame; but each essay is a finished 
performance. He has read and travelled widely, and we feel ourselves 
throughout in contact with a thoughtful and observant mind. 


* * * * * 


The publishers claim that Nature in Britain} provides a full introduc- 
tion to our varied fauna and flora, but within the limits of 226 pages 
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this is setting the seven contributors an impossible task. Frances Pitt 
deals with British Mammals in a readable and conscientious survey, in 
which, however, the Japanese deer, an introduced species, is conspicuous ) 
by its absence. She thinks the musk rat has come to stay, and gives us | 
a few delightful glimpses of wild life in Britain. Seton Gordon shows an 
imaginary foreigner the birds of Scotland and the North of England, 
and is in his element in the haunts of the Golden Eagle. E.G. Boulenger, | 
writing on Reptile and Amphibian Life, remarks that “ the eye that 
cannot appreciate the beauty of lizards, snakes, frogs, toads and newts 
must be sadly wanting in esthetic value.” Pond and Stream Life are 
dealt with by the same writer, and Insects by L. C. Bushby. R. St. ) 
Barbe-Baker, Robert Gathorne-Hardy and Edward Gathorne-Hardy 
have to cram a particularly rich flora into ninety pages. Henry 
Williamson’s Introduction is written in facetious vein; he evidently 
finds it amusing to poke fun at his own ignorance of natural history. | 
There are 142 illustrations, many of outstanding beauty. 


* * * * * 


The Information Papers of Chatham House perform a considerable — 
service in setting out impartially and objectively material necessary : 
to a considered appreciation of current international questions. This is — 
well exemplified in the Paper on Great Britain and Egypt, 1914-1936,* — 
which sets in an historical perspective the conclusion of the new — 
Treaty. Since the termination of the Protectorate in 1922, there have 
been successive efforts to settle permanently the four points reserved 
in the British Declaration. The bulk of this Paper traces with clarity 
the chequered course of these attempts, with their close dependence 
upon Egyptian political conditions, up to the renewal of negotiations 
this year. The text of the draft agreement of 1930, which in many 
respects closely follows the new Treaty, has been included, as well as 
the principal articles of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Convention of 
1898. Logically, this account might well have commenced with this 
Convention, whose application, along with the question of Egyptian 
immigration into the Sudan, proved to be the ultimate obstacle in 
1930; now largely resolved in favour of the British view. In addition, 
other appendices include notes on the Capitulations, the Constitutions 
of 1923 and 1930, and the Nile Waters Agreement of 1929. 


* The Royal Institute of International Affairs, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 


We draw the attention of our readers to the opening of a bookshop 
for the sale of German books of all kinds; Pick’s German Books, 326 
King’s Road, $.W.3. The full discount of 25 per cent. on the official 
German price is given. If you desire to receive (free of charge) Dr. 
Pick’s Deutsche Biicherbriefe, which describe new publications, please 
send your name and address to the shop. 
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